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Conclusive | 


EVIDENCE | 


Counsel: Will you tell his Lordship what effect the accident has had upon Tony? 

Witness: Tony never went to sleep until well after midnight unless he had i 
sleeping draughts . . . And Tony took these regularly through last I} 

Winter. As I considered these harmful | stopped the sleeping | 

draughts and put him on * Ovaltine’ instead, and he has had 

* Ovaltine” ever since. 

Judge: 

Witness: * Ovaltine.’ | 

Judge: And did it answer the purpose equally well? 

Witness: Yes, my Lord, it did. 

Judge: When Tony fell asleep was it a restless or a sound sleep? 


Witness: A very deep sleep, my Lord. | 





What was it you gave him? 








% % * % 


P ‘ ‘HE foregoing is an extract from evidence actually given in 
| a recent High Court case. In bringing this to the attention 
r of the proprietors of ‘Ovaltine,’ the writer adds: 1] 


“ My son was unfortunately injured in an accident in 1933, recetving 
amongst other injuries a fractured skull. Throughout the whole of last 
Winter he could not get to sleep without sleeping draughts. | 


** In the subsequent action in the High Court, mv wife stated that ‘ Ovaltine’ | 
answered the purpose just as well as sleeping draughts. This testimony to 
the sleep-inducing properties of ‘Ovaltine’ was given, of course, on Oath; 
and it is unnecessary on my part to add anything to it.” 


The facts above, which speak for themselves, demonstrate 
| the great value of ‘Ovaltine.’.. Remember that for health all 
day and for sound, natural sleep all night, there is nothing 
to equal ‘Ovaltine’ There is only one ‘Ovaltine’—there is | 
nothing “ just as good.” 
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” ANHALANT 


quickly and safely 
ends the discomfort 
and danger of a 


cold in the head 


First thing every morning put a drop 
of ‘Vapex’‘ on your handkerchief 
and breathe the germicidal vapour 


e 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3]- 








Vis THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 


Every year the Life-Boat Service requires one million 5/- to 
continue its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 


It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, L1T.-Con. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 











THE BIBLE AND 


THE IDEAL HOME. 


No home is ideal without the Bible, and every | 
home in which the Scriptures are read and 
studied is elevated and enriched thereby. 


| For the first time the BIBLE SOCIETY has a 
| Stand at the IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
| which is being held at Olympia from March 26th 
| to April 18th. It is situated on the first floor of 
| the Empire Hall—No. 385. 

| 
| Among the interesting exhibits will te found :— | 
| The first Bible printed in England (Coverdale’s); | 
| a Malagasy Bible hidden during the great Perse- 

| cution; a Chinese family Bible buried during the 

| Boxer troubles; a Shorthand Bible written by 

| a London apprentice about 1660; and a Jubilee | 
| New Testament of 1887. 
| 





All who are interested are cordially invited to 
visit the Bible Society Stand. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 








————_ ee: 











F you want good 

appearance, durability 
and protection against 
constant repair costs, you 
must Icok for quality in 
Portable Buildings. 
RELY ON BROWNE 
& LULL Y—these build- 
ings last a lifetime—are 
of permanent value. 











WORKSHOPS “rc £5:15:0 
WRITE NOW FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE S.R., 


showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., also Garages, 
Sheds, Greenhouses and Portable Buildings of all kinds. 


OR VISIT OUR PERMANENT SHOW GROUNDS. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Phone: Reading 4489. 


‘Grams: Portable, Reading. 

















“SOUTH AMERICA. 


ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulers apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
IE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
MERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birminghim, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


TI 
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dienes a 
CHALLENGE to NEURASTHENIA 
By D. M. ARMITAGE. With a Foreword by Professor 


E. S. Waterhouse, D.D. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 3/6 net. Post 3d, 


| 


Extract from Foreword: “It is a pleasure to 
commend Miss Armitage’s little book, for its value 
is already proved. The fact that this is the fourth 
edition speaks for itself. I read the first edition 
some few years ago, and was at once impressed by 
its sanity and practical character. On the grounds 
of the help l know it to have afforded to many, 
as well as for its. psychological soundness, I am 
happy to commend this little book, and trust that 
this fourth edition will extend still further its aid 
to those whose need is so great and so often mis- 
understood.” 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE, 
and of all booksellers. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 


For Sale or To Let 





— 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 


PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 


Telephones: Kens. 1490 & Sloane 1234. Telegrams: 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 


Estate, c.o. Harrods, London. Surrey Ollfice, W. Byfleet. 





Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


FD. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


<echeiudatcnaninais 
LD HAMPSTEAD.— Unfurnished self-contained flats, 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. 
Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 
g285 p.a. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 
All modern fittings. 
Hampstead 2475, or 
Whiteleys, W.2. 





"Phone : write Box 368, 





NORFOLK BROADS DISTRICT 

SPACIOUS FAMILY RESIDENCE, in lovely grounds, 
tennis lawn, walled garden, &c., 3 recep., 9 bed, bath, 
electric light. Model farm, 90 acres, 3 cottages. Free- 
hold, £3,700—WoopcocK & SON, Ipswich. 


Co.’s Electric 
Fine 


HIGH ESSEX c.1/c.4 


300 FT. UP, FACING SOUTH WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 
QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE. 
under an hour from the City. 
Three reception, 6 or 8 bed, bath room, 
Light and Water. Modern Drainage. 
old barn. Garage. Stabling and outbuildings. 
Capital Bungalow Cottage. 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT GARDENS 
with Dutch and rose garden, lawn tennis court, 
extensive kitchen garden, &c., together with 


5 small fields, 

IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES 
To be SOLD privately at a LOW PRICE, FREE- 
HOLD, or by Auction later.—Inspected and recom- 


mended by 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road ,S.W. 1. 





CHARMING 








SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.1/¢.4 
£3,500 FREEHOLD, WITH 6} ACRES. ONE HOUR FROM TOWN. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE, 








NEAR BROADS AND SUFFOLK 
COAST 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE, 4 recep., 
10 bed, 2 bath, every convenience. Charming gardens, 
park-like pasture, 93 acres in all, 3 cottages, farm buil- 
dings. Sacrifice. £4,750 Freehold. Woovcock & SON, 
Ipswich, 


KILMUN, ARGYLLE, SCOTLAND 


Splendid Mansion House for Sale, Suitable and fitted 
up for Boarding or Guest House, 3 Reception, Billiard 
toom, Lounge, 13 principal bedrooms, & smaller bed- 
rooms, bathroom, butlers’ pantry, outhouses, &c., ap- 
proximately 3 acres land facing Holy Loch, and 7 miles 
from Dunoon. Lovely position, 

FREEHOLD PRICE £2,200 
or nearest offer. Apply : 
JAMES PRATT & SONS, F.N.A.A. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
32 High Row, Darlington, England. 








SPLENDID FACTORY AND 
WAREHOUSE, 


with Caretaker’s house attached. Area approx. 1030 
sy. yds., suitable for Manufacturer or Factor. One 
minute from station and main North Road, Darlington, 
Co. Durham. Electrie lift and lighting. 

COST APPROX. £4,000, WILL TAKE 

£2,250 
or nearest offer. Apply: 
JAMES PRATT & SONS, F.N.A.A. 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
382 High Row, Darlington. 


WHITEMAN & CO., 


56 BROMPTON Telephone 
LOAD, S.W. 3. Kens, 0026-7 








KENT 


16T CENTURY RESIDENCE. 7 miles from Ashford, 
6 Bedrooms, 4 Receptions, Bathroom, Garage, Stables, 
Tennis Lawn, Beautiful Old World Gardens. Co.’s Water. 

Electric Light. 


6} ACRES PRICE £3,150 FREEHOLD 


WuITEMAN AND Co., as above. 


WEST SUSSEX 

HIGHLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, 

perfectly secluded, 3 Bed. ; 2 Rec. ; Bath, &c. ; Central 

Heating, Electric Light, INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
1 ACRE. 





£1,650 FREEHOLD 


WiHITEMAN AND Co., as above. 


In quiet, secluded position, right away from main roads, 
Lounge hall, 3 reception and 8 bed, dressing room, 
and bath room. 
Central heating, co.’s electric light, water, and modern 
drainage; garage (2 or 3), stabling, chauffeur’s rooms 
and gardener’s flat, heated greenhouse. 


Beautiful grounds, finely timbered, and in first-rate 
order, orchard and paddock, in all about 63 Acres. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN FOR 
CITY-GOING BUYER 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents :-— 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








CROSSWAYS, TEMPLE SHEEN, S.W. 14 c.1/s.1 


BEAUTIFUL SITUATION, ADJACENT SHEEN COMMON AND RICHMOND PARK. 


MOST DESIRABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 

occupying a quiet position, within a short walk of 

Mortlake Station (Southern Railway), and convenient 

for ‘bus routes to all parts. 

Double entrance hall, 3 handsome reception, 8 bed 

and dressing, 4 bath, compact offices; all companies’ 

services, including main drainage. 

Capital garage (2) with squash racquet court over, 
useful outbuildings. 





Beautiful old-world gardens with tennis lovn. 
IN ALL ABOUT 1} ACRES 
Long and valuable frontage to two roads, 
Eminently suitable as a residence or for 

building development. 
For SALE privately or by AUCTION April 50th, 


Auctioneers, : 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 








20 MINS. FROM BAKER STREET c.1'c.6 


Exceptional golf, first-class schools, secluded situation 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
in first-rate order. 

Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bed, 2 bath. 

heating, ouk parquetry, and all conveniences, 

Garage (2 or 3), useful outbuildings, 

CHARMING PLEASURE GARDENS. 





Central 


Crazy-paved terraces, tennis court, kitchen and 
vegetable garden with fruit trecs and smal! woodland, 
in all 
ABOUT 1} ACRE 


VERY LOW PRICE. 





Inzpected and strongly recommended. 
HARRODS, Ltd., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 
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FoO8 twenty-five years, Armstrong Siddeley has been the pioneer among those cars that Sou 
win British engineering world renown. Produced by a great organisation, for motorists so 
who want more than mass production gives, it is built by the men who make the famous te 
Siddeley aircraft engines and is fitted with the first and only proved self-changing gear. . 
‘ 
THESE “pedigree A i ] 
points” indicate why RM S TRON G F 1 
in this Jubilee Year that } 1 
crowns a quarter of a ' 
century of well-merited 4 : 
success, it is more than 
ever true that “ You ; Tu 
cannot buyabettercar”. 7TH THE ONLY PROVED SELF-CHANGING GEAR : 
2 I 
Please write for Catalogue ‘“DB.104” 7 1 
12 h.p. from £265 = 
17 h.p. from £385 HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: COVENTRY 
20 h.p. from £550 London: 10 Old Bond St., W.1 Manchester : 35 King Street West ? De 











THE VICAR’S CHOICE 


ee 
~ 


Some say the Vicar was 
born with a straight-grained pipe 
in his mouth. Be that as it may, 
he has since consumed countless 
other pipes, but (barring accidents) 


only one tobacco, namely — 


THREE NUNS 


The original tobacco of curious cut —1/2}d. an oz. 
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Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tcbacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., St. Ardrew Square, Glasgow 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


RANCE has, of course, a perfect right to raise the 
question of Germany’s conscription declaration 
under Article XI of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. The article is strictly applicable. That it 
covers Germany's action is indisputable. France is 
perfectly logical in raising the question at Geneva. But 
logic alone has never solved any crisis vet, What good 
can result from such a step is hard to see. What 
harm can come of it is obvious. Will it really serve 
any useful purpose. for a League Council from which 
has withdrawn, and to which everyone is 
urging her to return, to declare formally, what all the 
world knows, that her action is a formal breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles ? The Council will be completely 
disunited. The last thing those members of it repre- 
senting countries not involved in the War desire is 
to mix themselves up with the execution of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and the British delegate, who for all the 
cordial sympathy of this country with France cannot 
possibly approve the reference of the conscription question 
to the League, will find himself in a delicate and un- 
congenial situation. It is to be hoped that France on 
second thoughts may realize that a discussion at Geneva 
will after all serve no good purpose. 


Germany 


x * * * 


The situation fortunately may be clarified as a result 
of the conversations in which the indispensable Mr. Eden 
will take part at Paris on Saturday. It is entirely right 
that representatives of Britain, France and Italy should 
establish contact as soon as possible, but critics in the 
French Press hardly appear to recognize that the visit 


of a British Foreign Minister to Berlin is a matter 
primarily for Great Britain and Germany. Sir John 
Simon is not going to the German capital as an emissary 
from last month’s Anglo-French conferences in London. 
He is going as Foreign Minister of his country to do what 
is possible to lay the basis of a better international under- 
standing and bring Germany back into the orbit of 
European co-operation. Russian criticisms are even 
more gratuitous. Russia is a late entrant into the 
organized society of nations, and she came into it, quite 
reasonably and justifiably, mainly for her own ends. 
But she has nothing to do with Locarno, or the proposed 
Air Guarantee Pact which Sir John Simon is to discuss 
with Herr Hitler. She is not a signatory of the Treaty 
of Versailles, whose violation by Germany is so outraging 
all her finer feelings. The British Foreign Secretary’s 
task has been made incomparably more difficult by 
Germany’s precipitate action, but only emotionalists 
blind to realities could wish his journey had been 
cancelled. He will go to Berlin accompanied by uni- 
versal and anxious goodwill from all parties in this 
country. Great as are the difficulties, the opportunity 
is immense. 
* * * x 

The Indian Princes’ Misgivings 

The White Paper on the views of the Indian States 
in regard to certain provisions of the Government of 
India Bill clears up many points which unauthorized 
reports of the confidential meeting of Indian Princes 
at Bombay on February 25th left obscure. It is, to begin 
with, declared quite specifically by the Princes that 
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they in no way withdraw (or, as they rather curiously 
put it, resile) from the position they took up when they 
first decided to enter the new federal system. There are 
certain points on which they feel misgiving, and regarding 
most of these Sir Samuel Hoare, in a» memorandum 
printed in the White Paper, has given assurances which 
should prove sufficient. Other doubts should be dissipated 
as result of a mecting to be arranged between the drafts- 
men of the Bill and the legal representatives of the 
Indian States. One important question, the possibility 
that in the improbable event of a prolonged suspension 
of the new constitution the States, like British India, 
would find themselves subject to a dictatorship exercised 
ly the Governor-General, has already been satistactorily 
dealt with by the Secretary of State in the House of 
Commons. Many of the anxieties of the Princes are 
intelligible, but there is no reason why any of them 
‘should endanger the Bill, or delay the entry of the 
majority of States into the federal system. 
; x xx ** * 

Italy and Jugoslavia 

Amid all the depressing tendencies visible in Europe 
at the moment the rapprochement between Italy and 
Jugoslavia stands out in welcome relief. Both Signor 
Mussolini for his wise and courageous initiative, and 
Prince Paul for his immediate and cordial response, 
deserve the highest credit. There have been numerous 
causes of estrangement between the two countries. It 
began with rival territorial claims during the Peace 
Conference ; it was accentuated by the designs of both 
countries on Albania. and by the close association of 
Jugoslavia with France at a time when the relations 
between France and Italy were less cordial than they 
happily are today. To some extent. no doubt, the new 
fraternity between France and Italy has made fraternity 
between Italy and Jugoslavia easier. However that may 
be, there can be no question that the défente between the 
two countries which face each other across the Adriatic 
has done much. and will do more, to create a sense of 
security and stability in South East Europe. It will 
improve Italy's relations with the Little Entente generally, 
and facilitate the evolution of that general Danubian 
understanding which has for years been a cardinal point 
in Italian policy. The coming visit of M. Jevtitch, the 
Jugoslav Prime Minister. to Rome, will give an oppor- 
tunity for the conclusion of concrete trade agreements. 

* Eo 


* * 


The New Spy System 

It is hard to think of anything for years past that has 
done so much to bring the police system in this country 
into disrepute as Lord ‘Trenchard’s motor-spy organiza- 
tion. The whole mentality behind the action of Scotland 
Yard is deplorable. The thirty-mile limit was_ first 
announced months ago. There was no outcry or protest 
against it. Motorists as a whole. while some of them 
might be sceptical as to its necessity and wisdom, showed 
themselves perfectly ready to give it a fair trial. Yet a 
weck before the new restrictions became effective the 
police authorities were issuing notices tending to brand 
every motorist as a potential Jaw-breaker and threatening 
them with all the penalties the law permitted if an 
elaborate spy system, for which happily no precedent 
exists in this country in recent times, succeeded in proving 
that they had overstepped the limit by a mile an hour. 
The existence of ordinary plain-clothes detectives to 
keep watch on known criminals and investigate serious 
crime is accepted by everyone, but stories of disguised 
police hidden in cement-vans in order to secure speed 
convictions under the new regulations can inspire no 


- to take payment in goods. 





———, 





emotion but contempt and disgust. The whole busines 
is stupid and offensive, and the sooner it is dropped the 
better. 





ak * * * 


M. Venizelos Explains ; 

The part which M. Venizelos took in the Greek revo} 
has hitherto been obscure. He has now explained pix 
attitude in a statement to Athenian journalists which y¢ 
should like to think has been mis-reported. He is alleged 
to have said that though at first he refused the leadership 
of the rebels, he told them that he was with them in spirit, 
This appears to mean that he sanctioned the revolt. }, 
goes on to suggest that he will not accept the defeat of 
his party, and is actually prepared for a situation in whic, 
** we shall be at civil war for another half-century.” We 
are not prepared to accept this. without confirmation, 
as the unqualified statement of so liberal-minded 4 
politician as M. Venizelos. We should expect him rathe; 
to act in the spirit which led him to call off the revolt at 
the end, when it might still have been prolonged in Crete; 
and to urge his followers in Greece to make their peace 
with the authorities, and to restrict themselves to con- 
stitutional and peaceful propaganda. 

* * * * 

Conservatives and Liberals 

Sir Edward Grigg in a letter in Saturday's Duily 
Telegraph raises ‘a question regarding the future of 
the National Government which will have to be increas- 
ingly considered as the General Election approaches, 
Sir Edward’s claim that there is now no real difference 
between Liberals and Conservatives, except perhaps 
on the question of national defence, and that in regard 
to that Liberals will on refiection conclude that they 
must support an increase in the estimates in order that 
this country may have power to put behind the League, 
is likely to be accepted by Liberals only with many reser- 
vations. But Liberals nevertheless have a serious question 
to consider. It is obvisiously not true that there is little 
difference between them and Conservatives like Mr, 
Churchill and Sir Henry Page-Croft. On the other hand, 
they could co-operate in most things with Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Eustace Perey’s left- 
wingers. It matters vitally to the country whether 
the right or the left wing of the Conservative Party is | 
to predominate, and Opposition Liberals might with 
advantage consider seriously their possible relations | 
with the Conservative Left. 

* * 
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More Protection for Steel ? 


If we had no other evidence that there is something | 


very wrong indeed with the British steel industry it 
would be furnished by its own complaint that it is unable 
to compete against imports from Belgium and France 
(alleged to be dumped) in spite of the double protection 
afforded by a 33} per cent. duty and a monetary exchange 


highly unfavourable to the foreign exporters. Where is | 


this to stop? Not, clearly at 33}, for the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee has just increased that in various 
cases to 50 per cent.—and this in spite of the fact that the 
reorganization scheme has notoriously done little to 
remove inefficiency. Such an increased obstacle to ex- 
ports from Belgium may prove the last straw so far as that 
country is concerned, and force her off gold. In that 
event, losing the protection of our devalued currency, are 
we to expect the steel industry to ask for a 100 per cent: 
tariff, and that this again will be granted by a complaisant 
Government ? As a creditor nation we are doing pre- 
cisely what we criticize in the United States—refusing 
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Progress in Housing 

The Housing Centre, whose new 
in Suffolk Street were opened on Wednesday, is a volun- 
tarv organization whose services in focussing attention 
on housing needs and housing possibilities should prove 
inereasingly valuable to local authorities engaged in slum 
clearance schemes and soon to be engaged in new building 
schemes arising from the Overcrowding Bill. The 
slum clearance campaign is already making very rapid 
progress. Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare reported, on Tuesday, 
that the local authorities are now proceeding at a rate 
rebuilding equivalent to between 
The five-year pro- 


headquarters 


of clearance and 
60,000 and 70,000 houses a year. 
gramme required an average rate of 45,000 a year. Thus 
local authorities are not only making up the arrears of 
the opening period but getting ahead, and at the present 
rate the task should be completed in less than four years. 
The Ministry of Health is to be congratulated on the 
energy it has thrown into the campaign, and the local 
authorities on their response. The overcrowding pro- 
grammes are to follow. Co-ordination of effort is essential 
in the interests of efficiency, economy and good planning. 


* * * * 


British Strength in the Air 

Sir Philip Sassoon, in presenting the Air Estimates on 
Tuesday, should have dispelled some of the alarms of 
those who assert that this country is in a position of 
hopeless inferiority in the air. There is a temptation 
to judge air strength simply by the total number of 
machines, or in some cases by the total number con- 
structed in replacement. So far from Britain being 
only eighth among the world’s air Powers, he asserts 
that in first-line strength only four nations outnumber us, 
and two of these—the United States and Italy—by 
relatively small margins. Russia and France, however, 
go seriously beyond us, with 2,000 and 1,650 machines 
respectively against our present number of 1,020. But 
these figures are not an adequate criterion of fighting 
strength. Sir Philip spoke of the background of un- 
rivalled organization that lay behind every one of our 
first-line craft, of our large number of qualified pilots, 
and of the superiority of our machines. In view of the 
increase in the Estimates, it is satisfactory to be assured 
that we shall be getting our money’s worth. German 
strength, it should be remembered, is conjectural. But 
Sir Philip refuses to accept Mr. Churchill's statement 
that it is already greater than ours, 

* x x * 


The Elimination of Imbeciles 

Dr. Frederick Grundy suggested a short way of dealing 
with imbeciles, or low-grade mental defectives, in an 
address to the Eugenics Society last Tuesday. He 
thought they should be painlessly but relentlessly exter- 
minated. No one can doubt that in the case of these 
miserable, ineffectual, less-than-human human beings it 
would be better for themselves and for others that they did 
not exist. To hasten death for them would be merciful ; 
to nurse their existence may be cowardly kindness, 
But how to control the procedure which would put an 
end to their misery is a problem not easy to solve. In 
the case of other defectives with less painful mental 
symptoms no such drastic treatment would be tolerated. 
But in the great majority of defectives examined by 
him Dr. Grundy has found that their weakness was 
inherited. If that is the general experience sterilization 
to prevent parenthood is clearly indicated. But the 
bearing of heredity on mental deficiency needs a great 
deal more investigation yet. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Whatever 
the debate this week, the thoughts of members have 
been not on the subject under discussion but on the 
menacing shadow of Germany. The decision not to 
postpone Sir John Simon’s visit has met with- almost 
unanimous approval among Government supporters. 
It was felt that if it was put off again, it never would 
take place. There is some apprehension, however, at 
the fact that the Government did not apparently consult 
France before the dispatch of the note to Germany. It 
is earnestly hoped that the visit to Paris of Mr. Anthony 
Eden over the week-end will repair the damage. Few 
in the House of Commons expect in the present temper of 
Germany that the Air Pact will now be signed or that 
anything of value will result from the Berlin conver- 
sations. Members are, therefore, all the more anxious 
that the allied front of Great Britain, France and Italy 
should give no appearance of having been weakened as 
the results of the events of the last few days. That 
the Prime Minister consulted Mr. Lansbury about the 
forthcoming visit to Berlin. On its wisdom and necessity 
all the forces of both sections of the Opposition are 
agreed, 

* * * * 

The result of the Norwood by-election has been an 
immense encouragement to the Cabinet. They are con- 
vineed that it indicates that the country is not nearly as 
opposed to the limited measure of rearmament that they 
have undertaken as at first appeared likely. But there 
has been no weakening in the resistance of the Oppositions 
in the House to the increased estimates. Sir Bolton 
Kyres-Monsell in introducing the naval estimates, made 
a speech which was for him remarkably temperate and 
restrained, His statement that “ there was no man or 
woman in this country who did not regard war as a curse 
and an abomination, or did not realize that today victory 
literally meant dust and ashes,” might have come from 
Mr. Lansbury himself. But it did not prevent. the 
Liberals in the person of Sir Archibald Sinclair, in a 
first-class fighting speech, being more vehement even than 
the Labour Party in denunciation of the naval estimates. 
Sir Archibald made one point on the appalling cost of the 
Navy as compared with pre-War days, which was certainly 
impressive. “ The First Lord,” he said, * in his speech, 
this afternoon, told us that we got for the £440,000,000 
which we spent in the twelve years before the War, 69 
battleships as against 15 now ; 108 cruisers, as against 50 
now ; 322 destroyers, as against 118 now ; 74 submarines, 
as against 48 now. Now for an expenditure 50 per cent. 
higher, and with the German Navy at the bottom of the 
sea, our Navy, we are told, is in a state of steadily 
even to co-operate 


declining efficiency and already unable * 
29 


in any system of pooled security.’ 
X * * * 


On Wednesday afternoon, when the Diehards once 
more tried to convert the amendments requested by 
the Princes into a conclusive argument for dropping the 
Government of India Bill, Mr. Churchill retired into the 
background and the principal attack was delivered by 
Lord Hugh Cecil. He demonstrated what a mastery he 
still has over the House of Commons in spite of his rare 
appearances. Sir Samuel Hoare, who is rapidly becoming 
a first-class speaker, made one of the best fighting contri- 
butions he has yet made in the committee stage and 
roused the Government supporters to an outburst of 
cheering of a kind that has not been heard throughout 
these Indian debates. 
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WHAT DOES GERMANY MEAN? 


HE vital question in the whole field of international 
polities today is what Germany really means. 
We know what she has done. She has announced her 
intention of maintaining a military air force of unspecified 
size, in contravention of the Treaty of Versailles. She 
has announced her intention of introducing conscription, 
znd maintaining an army of 36 divisions, roughly 500,000 
men, in contravention of the Treaty of Versailles. Much 
of this is not merely intention but accomplished fact. 
The public announcement indeed is very largely an open 
avowal of a situation already created, and_ perfectly 
familiar—as General Pétain’s recent article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes indicates—to instructed observers 
abroad. We know equally what Germany says. She 
claims, with no justification in either case, that her 
action is a reasonable rejoinder to the small increases, 
mainly for replacement and mechanization, in the British 
service estimates, and the adoption of the two-years’ 
service in France, an avowedly temporary measure 
designed not to increase the country’s military strength 
but to maintain the army at the present figure till the 
effect of the abnormally low birth-rate of the four War 
years is over. She insists, through the mouth of Herr 
Hitler, General von Blomberg, Dr. Goebbels and every 
other official spokesman, that the assertion of equality 
means the recovery of her self-respect, and that she is 
the last nation in Europe to contemplate aggression or 
desire war. That may quite well be perfectly true. 
On the other hand, it is precisely what the spokesmen 
of a nation making deliberate and methodical prepara- 
tions for war would inevitably say. 


That is the situation which the statesmen of Europe 
have to face, and it is pregnant with the gravest possi- 
bilities. Germany may, in fact, be contemplating war, 
not today or tomorrow, but as the ultimate instrument 
of a national policy whose ends can be attained by no 
other means. If so, the only hope for the rest of the world 
is in a league against her so strong that aggression in 
At present this country, 
France, Italy and Russia, acting in concert, could hold 


face of it would be madness. 
Germany in check. But such concerts of Powers are 
evanescent. Intrigue from within and without is per- 
sistent and fissures soon betray their fatal presence. 
And in any case there is little hope that way; peace 
by compulsion is a poor substitute for peace by consent. 
But it is not essential to put the worst construction on 
Another interpretation 
She has, it is true, 


Germany's action. the one she 
gives herself—is perfectly feasible. 
broken the Treaty of Versailles, but it is little to the 
purpose to split legal hairs about that now, after the 
moral undertakings—all unfulfilled 
ment embodied in the preamble to Part V of the Treaty, 
in M. Clemenceau’s letter of June 16th, 1919 (before the 
Treaty was signed), and the Treaty of Locarno, as well 


of general disarma- 


as the promise of equality of status made in December, 
1932. Germany has all too much justification for her 
action in other Powers’ unfulfilled pledges. 


Herr Hitler must be admitted to have a case. It 
niay be doubted indeed whether the average English- 
juan would feel very differently from the average German, 
if the positions of the two countries were reversed. It 
was clear to every reflective observer even while the 
Treaty of Versailles was being framed that a country of 
sixty muillion people could not be kept indefinitely, or 
even for the space of a single generation, in a position cf 


invidious inferiority to the other Powers of Ennoye. 
Germany, denied equality after fifteen years, has dramatic. 
ally seized it. Condemn that as we may, it is idle to 
affect to be surprised at it. Equality by agreemen 
might have been achieved in December, 1932, and again 
in April, 1934. Those chances were missed, and responsi- 
bility for the failure need not be apportioned now. jj 
is enough, and more than enough, that we find ourselyes 
where we are today. The situation is not fatal. It js 
not necessarily even tragic. Germany’s open avowal of 
developments which were known to be in progress jy 
secret may, paradoxically, clear the air. She has 
achieved equality, and the question is how she intends 
to use it. 

To that question Sir John Simon must find the answer, 
The Government has undoubtedly taken the right 
course, in spite of French disapproval, in deciding that 
the Foreign Secretary and Mr. Eden shall go to Berlin 
as arranged, (It might for many reasons prove to be of 
immense value if Mr. Baldwin went too.) For it is still 
permissible to believe that Germany genuincly takes 
the view that once equality—a status which though 
undefinable in detail can be broadly understood 
attained, the limitation of armaments and perhaps even 
reduction, can be discussed on = a_ business 
basis. General Smuts, when he addressed the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs last November, declared 
that the removal of the inferiority complex from Ger- 
many —by the general recognition of her equality —was 
just as necessary as the removal of fear from the mind 
of France, and both were essential to an effective dis- 
armament policy. Everything that has happened since 
those words were spoken goes to emphasize their wisdom, 
Gencral Smuts may, of course, be wrong. Any assumption 
about Germany’s intentions may be wrong. That can 
only be proved when the time comes, as it has come, 
She has never dismissed 


has been 


some 


to put her professions to the test. 
the idea of the reduction of armaments—on a. basis of 
equality. Lord Lothian has stated that Herr Hitler, 
when he saw him recently, declared Germany ready to 
abolish bombing acroplanes if other countries would 
do the same, and there are grounds for believing that 
bombers are by no means the only offensive weapon she 
would renounce as part of a universal renunciation, 
There are, of course, recognized difficulties. Russia is 
maintaining a vast army for reasons unconnected with 
Germany or any European country, and that may be an 
obstacle to general reduction. But at least an oppor- 
tunity for new discussions in an atmosphere of reality 
presents itself. 

But everything, it must be repeated, depends on what 
Germany's real intentions are. She has ambitions in 
Europe and outside it. Has she, as she professes, 
renounced all idea of realizing them by war? The best 
evidence on that point is her attitude towards a return 
to the League of Nations. If she refuses that, no credence 
will be placed in her bona fides anywhere. She will no 
doubt insist on returning as a complete equal with any 
Great Power, and no one will dispute that claim. 
Actually there was no distinction whatever between the 
Great Powers, except in the matter of armaments, when 
Germany did sit at Geneva. Now equality, by whatever 
means, has been achieved in that field. And in the 
situation now created, whatever uncertainty may prevail 
regarding Germany’s intentions, one conclusion is elear, 
both for British statesmen and for all others. ©The 
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atmosphere is full of apprehensions and _ insecurity— 
substantially more so than the facts justify—and the 
first essential is to establish a sense of security. That 
can only come from the certainty that—in Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s words—any would-be aggressor State 
would find arrayed against it such overwhelming force 
that it would inevitably desist from its intention. That 
means, in a word, the collective system. If Germany 
js now prepared to accept that principle and play her 





due part in making it a reality—both through the pro- 
jected Air Pact and through other regional agreements, 
all within the larger framework of the League—then a 
burden of fear and anxiety will be lifted from an 
oppressed world. If she is not, the system will still 


work, and the need for it be more imperative than ever. 
And if Germany in that event should conceive the 
system as directed against her, she could lay the blame 
on no one but herself. 





CONSERVATIVE PLANNERS 


HE full-dress debate in the House of Lords this week 
on Capitalism will have done good if only in dis- 
pelling some misapprehensions for which the word * Social- 
ism” is responsible. It has become apparent that Con- 
servative and National Governments resort to Socialist 
measures almost as often as Labour Governments ; and 
that groups of Conservative politicians are constantly 
advocating measures which, if put forward by Labour 
men, might be denounced as Socialist. Clear discussion 
of the issues increasingly reveals the fact that the main 
challenge to the Socialists is against their insistence on 
regarding Socialism as an end rather than a means, as a 
panacea for all ills—as such it is objectionable not only 
when it is pursued by revolutionary methods, but also 
when, though pursued gradually, it is the dominant 
political objective. When it is advocated as a panacea, 
the appeal is likely to be to class-hatred accompanied by 
revolutionary threats. 

The strength of Socialism today lies in the fact that it 
promises drastic reform—to be achieved either by the 
short cut of revolution or the continuous application of a 
single principle of State action. It offers to control our 
economic situation which under the present system has 
got out of hand——to end a condition of want in the midst 
of plenty —to provide work for all and a higher standard of 
living. Social welfare is no less the object of the policy of 
the National Government. But the economic situation 
steadily refuses to yield to its treatment. Unemployment 
has been somewhat reduced, but there is no certainty that 
it will be much further lessened, or that even if a period of 
prosperity does return it will not be followed by periodic 
relapses. Private enterprise unaided is clearly unable to 
extricate us from the economic bog, and the Govern- 
ment still shrinks from any large-scale measures com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the crisis or in any way 
comparable with those which the Socialists so freely 
promise, ; 

In these circumstances, it is no wonder that many Con- 
servative supporters of the National Government are 
deeply concerned about the prospect. They feel the 
impatience and unrest that are in the air. They sympa- 
thize with the grievances of the unemployed. They are 
anxious about the future position of Britain as an eco- 
nomic Power. They do not believe that the programme 
of Socialism would solve the problems, but they do 
recognize that unless some constructive programme is 
offered in its place the country will turn in despair to the 
revolutionary proposals either of the Socialists or the 
Fascists. 


What, then, do they suggest ?. Mr. Harold Macmillan 


some time ago put forward a well-thought-out scheme of 


economic action. Lord Eustace Perey has been advo- 


cating certain social reforms and certain improvements of 


the machinery of Parliament. And now we have before 
is a booklet signed by twelve M.P.’s—eleven Conserva- 
tives (including Lord Eustace Perey and Mr. Macmillan) 


and one National Labour—entitled Planning for 
Employment (Macmillan and Co., 2s.).. The proposals 
are not so drastic or so clear-cut as some of the schemes 
prepared by some of the authors individually. This tenta- 
tive essay presumably represents the greatest common 
measure of agreement which can be put forward by all of 
them as a preliminary study. For instance, it is not quite 
clear how far they are willing to go with Mr. Lloyd George 
in his campaign of public works for the absorption of the 
unemployed. They desire the stimulation of public 
works, but they prefer ** the mobilization of private capital 
which is at present ‘ going begging ’ ” to the flotation of a 
large development loan ; but they add that * Government 
credit is now so strong that, if some use of it is required 
to hasten the mobilization of private capital, Govern- 
ment should not be afraid to use its strength for this 
purpose.” 

If that appears to be somewhat doubting advocacy, 
there are no such hesitations when the authors are dealing 
with the question of business reorganization. They 
recognize that unorganized private enterprise, faced with 
shrinking markets, is no longer equal to the task that is 
imposed on it. There must be * planning ” in the sense 
of an “ attempt to regulate production in accordance with 
effective demand.’ Government can no longer stand 
aside whilst sections of industries wastefully compete 
against one another or unite only to bolster up inefliciency. 
The State has assumed one responsibility in granting 
protection in the home market ; it cannot shirk the cor- 
relative responsibility of insisting on efficient organization, 
It should devote the same attention to iron and steel, coal, 
textiles and house-building as it has done to transport, 
and is beginning to do in the ease of agriculture. 

There is no question more urgent than the rationaliza- 
tion of the basic industries by concerted schemes for 
regulating production, eliminating ineflicient units, mar- 
keting. and price-fixing—the interests of the worker and 
the consumer being taken into account throughout. 
There are cases in which a majority of owners stand out 
resolutely and obstinately against plans of reorganization 
which are indispensable to efficiency—conspicuously, in 
the coal industry. There are cases where a majority 
have favoured reorganization, but on the basis of plans 
which are far too favourable to old-fashioned or ill- 
equipped producers. Iron and steel are the classic exam- 
ple. The authors of Planning for Employment favour the 
policy of reorganization which has been constantly urged 
in The Spectator. They would pass an Act of Parliament 
to facilitate or require the promotion of schemes of 
industrial reorganization. They prefer the voluntary 
method. It is far preferable in their view that an 
industry should initiate its own scheme, though in 
the last resort they would require it to prepare one, 
or even have one thrust upon it. But in the normal 
course they envisage a system under which a reerganiza- 
tion scheme, initiated within an industry, and approved 
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by three-fourths of its members, would be submitted 
for amendment to a standing Advisory Committee. 
The scheme, thus amended, would become compulsory. 

It must be pointed out that it would not be enough 
merely to put such an Act as this on the Statute Book. 
Everything would depend on the driving power of those 
whose business it would be to make it operative. It 
would be a powerful instrument in the hands of a Govern- 
ment as eager to insist on industrial reorganization as the 
present Government is to carry through slum-clearance. 

There are many other proposals in this essay—pro- 
posals for gradually extending the school-leaving age 
(with provision for exceptions), for shortening the working 
week, for transferring industries or workers, for improving 
merchanting, for surveying the retail trade, and, of course, 
for reforming the Parliamentary machine on which all else 


depends. The authors, it will be observed, do not pin 


——————= 


their whole faith to a single scheme—they do not offer g 
single panacca which can be labelled, like “ Socialism» 
or “ Fascism.” But we may feel that we have them op 
our side when we assert that the time has passed whey 
Government and Parliament can stand aloof from the 
industrial scene; that they must be prepared to attack 
the problems all along the line, to help, to push, tg 
initiate, to insist. Laissez-faire is over. These left. 
wing Conservatives, who appear to have so much in com: 
mon with realistic Liberals, and to be not very far Separ- 
ated from moderate Labour men, are bent upon breathing 
reality into the spirit of National Government. They are 
not willing to regard National Government as a “ tempor. 
ary union of caretakers.” They conceive it as an instru. 
ment for dealing quickly and courageously, through 
combination of private effort and State intervention, with 
the unique difficulties of our time. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ERR HITLER. I have reason to believe, would 
welcome the chance of a face-to-face talk with Mr. 
Baldwin, and it is a wish which ought certainly to be 
gratified. What weighs with him, I gather, is the convic- 
tion that Mr. Baldwin represents the mass of Conservative 
opinion in Great Britain in a way that Sir John Simon 
obviously could not. But there is more to be said for a 
Hitler-Baldwin meeting than that. Herr Hitler is not, and 
docs not aspire to be, a diplomatist. He pretty certainly 
has a seeret, perhaps only a sub-conscious, mistrust of 
diplomatists. No one could well mistrust Mr. Baldwin. 
He is essentially the plain man, completely typical of 
his countrymen, as Herr Hitler for the moment is typical 
of his. Plain men, talking plainly, often get on well, 
and in view of the power the Fiihrer wields as an individual 
personal impressions mean almost everything. It has 
never. so far as I know, been hinted for a moment that 
anyone should replace the Foreign Secretary at Berlin. 
It is of course essential that he should go there. But 
the possible results of the coming interviews are important 
enough to justify a journey by more than one: Cabinet 
Minister. After all, M. Flandin as well as M. Laval 
came to London at the beginning of last month. 
* * * * 
Our daily papers seem to find being just daily papers 
a dull business. So the Daily Mail has started a League 
of Airmen (jointly, I judge, with other of Lord Rother- 
mere’s organs), the Daily Express is trying to start 
Splendid Isolation Clubs, the News Chronicle is running 
a Best-Dressed Girl competition, and the Morning Post, 
fired apparently by Lord Cecil’s example, has for some 
weeks been running a ballot of its own. Lord Cecil was 
content with five questions. The Morning Post set its 
readers no fewer than thirty, ranging from. the party 
leadership (The Party needs no definition), which goes 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, to sterilization and Sunday 
observance. The Post would claim, no doubt, that it 
“fit audience found though few,” for the total votes 
secured are testified (by the Commercial Calculating 
Company, Ltd.), to have numbered 45,182. That indus- 
trious band “may rest assured that their time and 
trouble have not been in vain. Such a unique declaration 
of considered opinion, given entirely apart from  per- 
sonalities or party strife, cannot be ignored by any leader 
of public thought.” No doubt the repercussions are in 
fact throbbing away hard somewhere. Sir Kingsley 
Wood, at any rate, if he only got 2,311 votes, as against 
Mr. Chamberlain’s 11,843 and Mr. Baldwin’s 9,398, for 


the party leadership, is the better off by 45,182 three 
ha’penees—for I am quite certain that Morning Post 
voters would scorn to take advantage of the printed 
paper rate at a halfpenny. 

* * * * 

It is odd that there should be any doubt at this time 
of day about when this country went to war in 1914, 
But being rather hyper-conscientious in such matters 
I turned a day or two ago to a reference-book to make 
quite sure that the state of war began at midnight, 
and not 11 o'clock, on August 4th. The volume in 
question, issued under the auspices of the then Ministry 
of Information, gave under August 4th ‘ British ulti- 
matum and state of war at 11 p.m.” (Midnight in 
Berlin is 11 p.m. in London.) Not satisfied with that 
I went back to original authorities and turned up the 
official ‘* British Documents.” There I find that at 
2 p.m. on August 4th Sir Edward Grey instructed the 
British Ambassador in Berlin to ask that a reply to his 
demand for assurances “ be reecived here by 12 o'clock 
tonight.” (British time or German time?) Later in 
the day Sir Edward informed the German Ambassador 
in London that ‘* His Majesty’s Government consider 
that a state of war exists between the two countries 
as from today at 11 p.m.” In his Twenty-Five Years, 
written in 1925, Lord Grey ends his seventeenth chapter 
with the dramatic words “ Midnight came. We 
at war.” 


were 
So midnight I suppose it was, 
* x * * 

I can understand, and applaud, a Drink More Milk 
campaign. I can understand, without applauding, a 
Drink More Beer campaign. But the Eat More Bread 
campaign, initiated by the Millers’ Mutual Association, 
leaves me perplexed. I have nothing but goodwill for it. 
No adult ever came to harm through undue inroads on 
the loaf, and the dietetic excesses of the pre-adolescent 
have not bread as their basis. But who is there who 
should eat more bread and doesn't, except unhappy 
families whose consumption is limited by their incomes ? 
And even they spend their wages or dole-money on bread 
first. It may be that there exists somewhere a great army 
of potential bread-eaters, or more-bread-eaters, but I con- 
fess I find it hard to imagine where. As a matter of fact 
bread-consumption in Europe gencrally, I believe, remains 
very constant, because when people are better off they 
-at not more bread but a little more meat, and when they 
are worse off they cat rye-bread instead of wheat-bread — 
but roughly the same quantity, JANUS. 
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A NATIONAL FOREIGN POLICY 


By the EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


HE Debates which took place last week in both 
Houses of Parliament were interesting more 
for the light which they threw on the foreign policy 
of the Government than for the defence of the increased 
expenditure on armaments revealed in the Service 
estimates for the year. The White Paper had been 
criticized throughout the country not so much for the 
increase in armament expenditure, which it advocated, 
as for the grounds on which the increase was justified. 
Both by those who welcomed and by those who criticized 
the expenditure the White Paper was regarded as an 
indication that the Government had abandoned the 
policy of collective action for the maintenance of peace, 
and had returned to the pre-War practice of reliance on 
national armaments. The Government spokesmen in 
both Houses of Parliament repudiated any such change 
of policy, and used the occasion afforded by the Debates 
to restate the foundations of their foreign policy. It is 
worth while to examine the case put forward in their 
speeches. 
The two main features which were stressed by the 
Government in the Debates were : 


1. Their adherence to the League of Nations, and their 
determination to conduct their foreign policy in 
accordance with the provisions of the Covenant. 

2, Their wish to make the principle of collective 
security effective by means of a series of regional 
pacts in which particular States accepted the 
obligation to concert measures against an aggressor 
in a specified area rather than by means of the gencral 
obligations of Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant 
in all parts of the world. 


There is nothing new in this policy. It has been 
repeatedly stated as the policy of the British Government, 
both at Geneva and at home, ever since their refusal to 
ratify the Geneva Protocol of 1924. Some of the 
ambiguities and uncertainties attached to this policy 
were removed in the Debates; others still remain and 
call for further elucidation. 

The Government have made it clear that the obligations 
of this country under the Locarno Treaty are unqualified, 
and that they are prepared to take whatever action may 
be required in concert with the other signatories to prevent 
an act of aggression in the area covered by that Treaty. 
What they have never made clear is what obligation they 
are prepared to accept to restrain an aggressor in other 
parts of the world. It is this uncertainty as to the value 
which they attach to Article 10 of the Covenant which has 
hitherto prevented the conclusion of a general Disarma- 
ment Convention. 

The merits of a policy of reliance on regional Pacts can 
never be judged until it has been made clear whether it 
is intended to supplement or to supersede the general 
obligations of the Covenant. The chief ground of criti- 
cism of such a policy has been afforded by the arguments 
by which it has been defended. The Government have 
said in effect, “* We will take action to prevent a breach 
of the peace where we are interested ; we will not do so in 
parts of the world where we are not interested.” Such 
an argument is indefensible, and is inconsistent with 
Covenant obligations. On the other hand, it would be 
reasonable to say, “We are equally interested in the 
maintenance of peace everywhere in the world, but we 
are not equally capable everywhere of taking action to 


maintain it. Since all the States Members of the League 
have undertaken under Article 10 to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity of each one, the obligation to take action 
for the fulfilment of this guarantee should be apportioned 
in different areas to those countries which are best able to 
discharge it, it being understood that all other States 
would support the action taken. We have shown what 
we mean by this in the Locarno Treaty ; let the obligation 
in other areas be similarly apportioned.” If the Govern- 
ment policy were so defined, it could be more easily 
defended, and its example would have a better chance of 
being followed. 

Another uncertainty in the policy of the Government 
is the precise function which they assign today to their 
armed forces. Lord Stanhope stated in the House of 
Lords that they were to be regarded as a national quota 
under a system of collective security, and he added 
very properly: “ That is why we feel it necessary to 
increase our quota, so that if the nations joining together 
to exercise collective action are ever called upon to do 
so, our quota will be adequate, will be efficient, and will 
be supplied with adequate equipment.” The argument 
is irreproachable, but its application to the armed forces 
of other countries was overlooked. If their armaments 
are also only quotas in a system of collective security, 
why should their increase be a menace necessitating an 
increase in our own? If, on the other hand, their 
armaments are regarded as potentially hostile. ours must 
be similarly regarded by other countries. If collective 
security were a reality. why should not Germany supply 
a quota? If each country has to rely for its defence on 
its own armaments, what justification is there for com- 
pelling Germany to remain defenceless ? 

The best contribution to this aspect of the question 
was made by Lord Lothian. who said: ‘ Neither by 
armaments nor by unilateral disarmament will you 
Peace depends upon policy rather 

The reason we cannot get agree- 


ensure 
than on armaments. 
ment upon armaments today is that we are not yet 
agreed upon policy.” Lord Lothian was speaking of the 
Pacific, but his argument is equally true about dis- 


peace. 


armament everywhere. 

The Debates in both Houses were intensely interesting, 
if only because they served to show how far we still are 
from realizing all the implications of the post-War system 
of collective action. Unfortunately the Government 
speakers were more concerned to score debating points 
against their political opponents than to improve the 
European situation, which had been disturbed by the 
phraseology rather than by the policy of their White 
Paper. Lord Hailsham missed a golden opportunity by 
devoting the greater part of his speech to the easy and 
profitless task of attacking Lord Ponsonby, instead of 
following up the wise words of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who paid a tribute to the Government’s * 
earnest desire to bring Germany back into the League of 
Nations,” and added: “I am sure it is in that spirit 
and with that intention that the Foreign Secretary is 
proceeding to Berlin, and there is no one of us who 
does not wish him the fullest success in his great under- 
taking.” A few words from the Government Bench in 
this sense would have ensured for the debate the most 


* obviously 


fruitful results in showing to the world not only how 
much our people desire peace, but how determined they 


are to obtain it by cultivating the friendship of other 
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nations and not merely by fortifying themselves against 
hypothetical enemies. 

The latest German announcement regarding con- 
scription is an unpleasant reminder of the importance 
of status to which Mr. Baldwin referred. The armament 
foreshadowed by Germany would give her not equality 


THE KING AND HIS REIGN: 


but great superiority. Equality of status can only pe 
brought about by agreement. Failing that, inequality 
will be sought by foree. The mission of the Foreign 
Secretary is rendered all the more important by the 
latest developments, which have reinforced rather thay 
diminished the need for collective action, 


V. 1914 


By E. F. BENSON 


T had been impossible for King Edward to pay a State 
visit to Paris while the South African war was going 
on. Popular feeling there against England, already em- 
bittered by the Fashoda incident, had thoroughly boiled 
over, the Press was incomparably scurrilous, and, as the 
King himself felt, he ran the risk of being insulted in the 
streets. Peace was declared in the summer of 1902 ; 
then followed his Coronation, postponed on account of 
his illness, and his convalescence. But in the spring of 
1903 he made one of his favourite European tours, which 
was to finish up with three days in Paris, for he was 
resolved as soon as possible to do his utmost in procuring 
a reconciliation. Both his Foreign Minister and the 
British Ambassador in Paris were very doubtful of his 
success, and hoped that the visit would be quiet and 
informal. That was not the King’s idea at all: he stated 
that he wished to be received “ as officially as possible, 
and that the more honours that were paid to him the 
better.’ That was a very sagacious decision, for he 
knew that the French Government were as anxious for 
an understanding with England as he was himself, and a 
pageant of cordialities was what was required to start 
better relations. A few 
months later President Loubet returned it, and, with all 
animosities buried, the Governments framed the 
Entente Cordiale. 

Relations therefore between the countries when King 
George came to the throne were as different as they could 
possibly be from those to which his father had succeeded, 
The Entente was running smoothly, and this friendship 
with France was a most valuable asset, among many 
doubtful securities, in King George’s inheritance. But 
no fresh visits were exchanged between the heads of the 
two States till June, 1913, when M. Poincaré came to 
London, and the King did not return it till April, 1914, 
when he had been on the throne for four years. We must 
suppose that neither he nor his Ministers believed, to the 
extent that King Edward had done, in the value of those 
pompous occasions ; moreover, he had not got his father’s 
liking (and therefore his gift) for ceremonial splendours. 
King Edward revelled in them: the bigger the show the 
more he enjoyed it. This visit, however, went off very 
well: there were the usual banquets, a military review, 
a gala performance at the opera and an exchange of very 
fraternal speeches, and M. Poincaré affirmed that he looked 
on the Entente as a guarantee of peace in Europe. But 
when he spoke to the King about an English naval 
understanding with Russia, King George received this 
hint in a very different manner from his father’s use. King 
Edward would certainly have had a long and intimate talk 
with the President: King George merely said that it 
would be an excellent thing, and referred him to his 
Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey. Both must have 
known that Germany, with her flect now immensely 
powerful, with her resolute ambition for expansion by 
any means, with her fixed idea that other Powers, England 
jn especial, were contriving for her encirclement, was a 
pormanent and increasing menace to peace, but the chief 


The visit was a huge success. 


two 


anxiety in the King’s mind was the disturbed state of 
Ireland. Asquith’s Home Rule Bill was shortly to be- 
come law: Ulster on the one side and the rest of Ircland 
on the other were already drilling and arming volunteer 
troops, and if there was a danger of war anywhere, it was 
the danger of civil war there: that seemed much more 
formidably likely than any immediate European cata- 
strophe. 

It was little more than two months after the King had 
returned from Paris with the President’s assurance that 
the Entente with France was an effective check on any 
anti-pacific movements on the part of the Central Euro- 
pean Powers, that on June 28th the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, heir-apparent to the Austrian Empire, and his 
morganatie wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, were shot as 
they returned from the Town Tall of Serajevo, by a halt- 
cracked boy called Gavrilo Princep. The plot was un- 
doubtedly hatched in Serbia, and Serbian officers had 
contrived it. Serbia was riddled with anti-Austrian pro- 
pagandist societies, and Austria had every right to make 
rigorous demands for their suppression. But close on a 
month went by before anything more was heard. 

During the last week of July, when the abortive con- 
ference on Irish affairs was being held at Buckingham 
Palace, M. Poineairé had been paying a State visit to 
Russia. His reception was specially cordial, and, acting 
as a go-between, he talked to the Tsar about this closer 
understanding between Russia and England to which he 
had alluded at the King’s visit to Paris. The Tsar 
assured him of his friendliness to England ; Russia had 
no designs upon India, so English suspicions as to that 
might be dismissed. That was satisfactory, but Poincaré 
was not easy about the long silence on the part of Austria 
over the Serajevo murders, and, in ease something un- 
known and untoward was brewing, he gave a word of 
warning to M. Szapdry, the Austrian Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, against the unwisdom of imposing outrageous 
demands : Serbia had a very warm friend in Russia, and 
Russia a very close ally in France. While the President 
was at sea on his return to France, Austria sent an ulti- 
matum to Serbia which no free country could accept, and 
on Serbia’s rejection of it broke off diplomatic relations. 
Four days later Austria declared war on her, and Russia 
began partial mobilization. 

So began a week of increasing tension. What would 
have happened if England had earlier declared her soli- 
darity with France can only be a matter of conjecture. 
Poincaré was convinced that the issues of peace and war 
were in her hands, and that such a declaration would have 
caused Germany instantly to modify her attitude, and 
President Wilson (whatever importance may be attached 
to his opinion) took the same view. But the English 
Government thought differently, holding that England 
as an influential neutral would be a more efficient mediator 
than if she declared herself involved. On August Ist 
Germany declared war on Russia, and France, both by 
reason of the Entente with Russia and also in self-defence, 
ordered general mobilization. Next 


day, Sunday, 
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August 2nd, Sir Edward Grey promised M. Paul Cambon, 
French Ambassador in London, that if the German Fleet 
came into the North Sea with the intention of attacking 
French ports in the Channel or on the Atlantic coast the 
English Fleet would render France all possible naval aid. 
English neutrality was thus conditionally abandoned, and 
the violation of Belgian territory which had not yet 
oceurred had nothing to do with it. 

Throughout this week the King had used to the full 
such power as the Constitution granted him. Ife had 
written to his first cousins the Tsar of Russia and the 
Emperor of Germany, bringing all personal influence to 
bear, but personal influence now was worth nothing. 
Poincaré had appealed to him to urge his Government to 
declare their policy, but he could promise no more than 
that they would carefully consider all M. Cambon’s 
proposals, His own feeling was that if Germany attacked 
France, we were absolutely bound to intervene, and 
the violation of Belgian territory made it clear that she was 


moving her armies in order to do so, German military 


plans, as proved by her post-dated ultimatum to Belgium, 
had long been laid: Belgium was nothing more than the 
most convenient route to France. English sentiment up 
to that moment had been largely anti-interventional in a 
dispute that primarily concerned Serbia and Austria, 
but now the invincible sentimentality of the nation was 
stirred, and it was the violation of the territory of a small 
Power that gave the Government the “slogan” fora course 
that might have saved the situation if it had been taken 
before. The King’s reason for intervention on behalf of 
France had become valid, and never was there a Sovereign 
more at one with the will of his people than when, on the 
night of August 4th, huge crowds assembled outside 
Buckingham Palace and waited for “* Big Ben” at 
Westminster to proclaim in twelve strokes that England 
was at war with Germany. The two shots fired by 
Gavrilo Princep at Serajevo had mobilized the armies 
and the fleets cf Europe. 

[Mr. Benson's siath article, to be published neat week, 
bears the title * War.” | 


IRELAND TODAY: If. THE LEFT AND THE RIGHT 


By MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN 


T present Mr. de Valera is supreme in the political 
sphere. The demise of the Senate is only a question 
of time; the Blueshirts split: Mr. Cosgrave’s 
party, Fine Gael, would lose more heavily than before 
if a General Election were held tomorrow. There is, 
however, a danger from the Left, at present small but 
one particularly menacing to Mr. de Valera, whose personal 
sympathy lies with and political supremacy depends on 
the Irish proletariat. 

Communism made an early appearance in Ireland. 
That was only natural in a land so rich in politicians 
as was its failure in so devout and 
Catholic a country. Connolly and Liberty Hall formed 
a Communist Wing in the Easter-Week Rising. After 
Connolly’s execution, at the close of the rebellion, his 
political creed played little active part until the last vear 
of the Cosgrave Government. By then, immigration 
restrictions had overfilled the country. especially the 
barren districts of the West. with young. discontented 
men and women, some of whom found vent for their 
activity and emotions in the I.R.A. and its female 
counterpart, the Cumann na mBan. Many rumours 
of seeretly landed arms and a possible coup d'état ran 
through Ireland and the English Press. Certainly there 
was a marked revival of Communist-Republican activity, 
though the latter was much the stronger element ; there 
seems to have been little Communism outside the City 
of Dublin and parts of East Galway. Undoubtedly, 
however, many people voted for de Valera in the General 
Election of 1982 because they thought that he alone 
could prevent Civil War. 

The position of de Valera in otice has been difficult 
and indefinite so far as the Left Wing goes. He cannot 
risk a breach with the I.R.A., on whose support he might 
depend in case of a “ putsch” from the Blueshirts. 
But the pressure of the Church and his own moderates 
impels him to oppose the Communists. who have been quick 
enough to revile him as a bogus democrat and republican. 
In effect, he has made no attempt to look for the arms of 
the I.R.A., but he has arrested its members, as he has 
arrested Blueshirts, who are guilty of civil disturbances. 

Meantime the Communists have quarrelled with the 
Catholic hierarchy over the case of a teacher who has 
been dismissed for his political opinions from a Christian 


are 


and ideologues ; 


Brothers’ School in Waterford. Though they have been 
unable to secure the reinstatement of this Frank Edwards, 
their street-oratory and their pens in An Phoblacht 
have won a certain amount of popular sympathy to what 
seems to have been a hard case. There has been a minor 
split in the Republican ranks, between those like Twomey 
and the young MacBride who are not Communists, and 
the new sect led by thé author Peadar O'Donnell, the 
journalist Frank Ryan and those gentlemanly, botanist 
gunmen, the Gilmores. But the split is not serious ; 
it is nothing like so irreconcilable as that which divides 
the Blueshirts and is unrecognizable when such a hunt is on 
as this of Edwards. 

No doubt, de Valera would be glad to rid himself of 
this growing menace from the Left. He is most unlikely 
to surrender any of his own dictatorial powers, but there 
is always the chance that he might listen to an audible 
popular demand and broaden the basis of his Ministry 
by including certain experts from the ranks of Fine 
Gacl. But will these people feel that national urgency 
justifies their acceptance of such a proposal and does 
not the possibility of the fall of de Valera rest at present 
entirely on the faint if disagreeable hope they might thus 
be asked to extinguish ? 

The Opposition from the Right is more numerous, if 
less ominous to Mr. de Valera than that from the extreme 
Left. Mr. Cosgrave’s party controls, approximately, 
two-fifths of the Dail and has a majority in the Senate. 
It is led by men ripe with the experience of ten vears of 
busy and relatively prosperous government. Besides the 
former Ministers, it numbers among its supporters the 
able Mr. Frank MacDermot, whose promise of a great 
political future would, perhaps, be still more certain if 
he could manage to be less often out of Ireland. 

This is the party of the men who formed the pro-Treaty 
wing of the old Sinn Fein, of the farmers and business-men, 
most of the priests, and as many of the Unionists as 
have any interest in the New Ireland. Its disadvantage 
is that, under the popular attacks of Mr. de Valera, it 
has lost much of its rank-and-file support. The classes 
who have suffered from the economic war are almost 
entirely those who belong to this Fine Gael Opposition. 
They are the cattle-owners, the so-called “ ranchers ” and 
the largest taxpayers, Little harm has come to the 
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peasant-farmers of the impoverished West who form 
the backbone of Mr. de Valera’s party. Apart from 
the “ Schadenfreude ” they experience at the troubles of 
their more prosperous fellow-countrymen, they have 
benefited by a more liberal scale of pensions and 
unemployment-relief, and by the development of the 
New Industry throughout this country, while some of 
the farms are so poor that they have even profited by 
the baits of free beef and milk so popular in the towns. 

There is, of course, plenty of rejoicing in ultra- 
Nationalist centres over the sentimental patriotism of the 
President’s campaign, which is welcomed, especially by 
those who know little about economies, as a blow against 
Treland’s enemy, whose creature, the Governor-Gencral, 
has been reduced to ignominy and whose friends in the 
Senate and the Universities will soon probably lose their 
political power. Certainly, there has been as much 
misunderstanding in the Free State as in Great Britain 
over the effects of the economie war. So far as the poor 
are concerned, its results in Ireland have been grossly 
exaggerated in certain parts of Fleet Street; that may 
make it easier for the British public to understand that 
Dublin papers have erred in creating the impression that 
conditions in Durham and South Wales have been made 
much worse by the dutics imposed on British coal. 

On the other hand, the President’s ** war ” has probably 
made more easy the discomfiture of the Blueshirts, who 
have been made to appear as traitors, in league with 
foreign agents and intent on using Ireland’s difficulty as 
their own opportunity. Actually, of course, the basis 
of the Blueshirt movement has been the desperation of 
angry, impoverished farmers against a government which 
has shown them much less consideration than is cus- 
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tomary even to political opponents. If the Blueshirts 
have adopted unconstitutional means they are able to 
point out that Mr. de Valera himself has fought with g 
rebel force in the Free State, and is even now engaged in 
altering the Constitution. 

But for once a secret army and the traditional tilt 
at Government have failed. The anti-democratic atti- 
tude of the Blueshirts and their leaders’ open dis. 
avowal of Mr. de Valera’s New Economic Policy have 
made them unpopular with the people. They have 
been hustled by the I.R.A., arrested at the orders of the 
Government, and unsympathetically received by Mr, 
Cosgrave and many of the leaders of Fine Gael, who 
object to unconstitutional methods. Rebuffed, the Blue- 
shirts have lost any immediate chance of success through 
an unfortunate split which, while leaving Commandant 
Cronin in possession of the official organization, has 
detached a considerable minority who continue to 
support his predecessor General O'Duffy. The latter has 
not proved himself so successful a leader as he has been 
an organizer of affairs so different as a rebel army and 
the Eucharistic Congress. His self-conceit and hastiness 
have made him many enemies, but he still possesses one 
important asset, in the loyalty of West Cork; a district 
of stubborn, intelligent farmers, of great importance in 
Irish politics—their stock is largely that of Cromwellian 
settlers ; their small farms bred Michael Collins and some 
of the sturdiest leaders of Sinn Fein. If Ireland is ever 
to be saved by a Dictator of the military type, he may 
well come from Bantry or Clonakilty or Skibbereen ; 
but at present her leader is the astute, rather school- 
masterly, visionary from Clare, with the blood of two 
worlds in his veins and only Ireland on his mind, 





STRATOSPHERICS 


By SQUADRON-LEADER P. R. BURCHALL 


ee some more or less new field of 
scientific research seizes the popular imagination 
and everything concerning it takes on a new interest. 
The stratosphere is such a subject, and it provides fas- 
cinating room for speculation concerning its future 
influence on mankind’s affairs. ‘The stratosphere acquired 
some of its new popularity from its vast potentialities in 
the realms of pure science—cosmic energy, unknown 
forms of electrical phenomena and so on, which Professor 
Piceard’s picturesque balloon ascents have brought to 
our notice. But most of the fascination of the region 
comes from the realization that it may well be the highway 
for most long-distance travel in the near future. 

The term stratosphere is used in a somewhat elastic 
manner, but it refers to the region lying approximately 
between the heights of seven and twenty-five miles above 
the earth, or (say) between 35,000 feet and 130,000 feet, 
and the physical characteristics of the region, so far as 
they are known, are remarkable. Of outstanding im- 
portance, of course, is the increasing tenuity of the air 
as we ascend, At a height of 28,000 feet the air density 
is only one-quarter of its normal sea-level figure, and at 
50,000 feet the density is reduced to one-ninth. It is a 
noiseless region, for the air in such a rarefied state hardly 
conducts sound, Another most important characteristic is 
the intense cold, for uniformly throughout the region the 
thermometer registers an almost constant temperature 
of something in the neighbourhood of minus 60° F. As 
we ascend we leave the clouds behind, and even the 
highest cirrus clouds are absent above six miles. We then 
enter a region where clouds and fog are forgotten and where, 
throughout daylight hours, continuous sunshine prevails. 


Exploration of the stratosphere is far from complete, 
but it has been well begun, Professor Piccard has reached 
a height of more than ten miles and got back safely. A 
Russian balloon crew, last year reached a height of more 
than thirteen miles, but were killed ; and an unmanned 
balloon attained the enormous altitude of twenty-three 
miles, more than four times the height of Mount Everest. 
The aeroplane at present lags a long way behind the 
balloon in ultimate altitude, but a height of nine miles 
has been attained. In this and in most other countries 
projects are on foot for continuing the work of exploration 
and Russian scientists are preparing a rocket which they 
believe will reach a height of twenty-eight miles. They 
hold that the rocket principle, with its automatically 
recording instruments to be released by parachute, offers 
the best means of stratospheric exploration, and they 
foresee the possibility of adding wings to the rockets and 
so converting them into  passenger-carrying rocket 
stratoplanes, 

While scientific exploration of the stratosphere con- 
tinues, and while air-transport is busily consolidating its 
conquest of the air and firmly establishing the framework 
of main trunk air routes over the earth’s surface, the 
engineering fraternity is being incessantly assailed with 
vigorous demands for increased speed. Extravagant 
cost and even risk of disaster are not being allowed to 
silence the demands. Now high speed is a ceaseless battle 
between power and resistance, and resistance varies with 
the density of the medium in which one travels. It is 
perfectly logical then that the search for ways and means 
of increasing air transport speed has led to real and sin- 
cere investigation of the possibility of profiting from the 
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small resistance offered by the rarefied air of the extreme 
upper atmosphere. 

The technical aspects of the matter are very interesting. 
Commercial aircraft of today fly very much higher than 
they used to do, and the fast commercial aeroplane of the 
very near future will probably fly at a height of about 
13,000 feet. At this and greater heights it will become 
necessary to provide artificial heating for the human 
occupants, and it is at about this height that it begins to 
be necessary to provide additional oxygen. But when it 
comes to flying at great heights the aircraft must be 
hermetically sealed, for it will not be reasonable to expect 
the ordinary passenger to wear clothing as awkward as 
that of a deep-sea diver. The aircraft itself must 
inevitably undergo almost radical changes. Stream- 
lining and clean design will be carried to extreme limits 
and every item that offers resistance will need fresh 
design. Propellers will clearly need to be of the variable 
pitch type in order to work efficiently through such a 


wide range of altitude—that is to say, through such a 
wide range of air-density and rarefication. The engine 
itself will need help in obtaining its necessary air and 
extra superchargers will need to be fitted for the purpose. 

All these factors will inevitably increase the weight and 
will in consequence reduce the fuel capacity. Here we 
encounter a dilemma, for fuel capacity is a serious factor 
in long-distance travel, and the time taken by an acro- 
plane to climb to great heights is considerable. Captain 
Uwins needed two hours to climb to 45,000 feet. For 
short flights great altitude offers no advantage. At what 
point the increased speed attainable at great heights will 
overcome the time lost in climbing to those heights has 
yet to be discovered. But however rapidly or slowly 
the trend may develop, it is almost beyond question that 
the airways of tomorrow will reap considerable benelits, 
in the way of very high speed and safety, as a result of 
venturing higher and ever higher into the upper 
atmosphere, 


BOAT RACE STYLES 


By G. O. 


HK University Boat Race will be rowed on April 6th. 
The crews are rowing in totally different styles. 
Cambridge are exhibiting a smooth, easy, almost sloppy 
type of oarsmanship which makes rowing appear a 
pleasant, casily-acquired, unexhausting pastime. Oxford, 
on the other hand, give one the impression of having 
acquired whatever proficiency they possess at the 
expense of a tremendous amount of time and labour. 
Their movements when compared with their rivals’ 
appear formal, stiff and difficult to accomplish. The 
Cambridge men seem to have had all the bones removed 
from their bodies, and if you suggested to them that 
the willowy, eel-like motions of their bodies remind you 
of eight pieces of much chewed string, they would take 
it as a compliment rather than as a criticism. By com- 
parison, the rather jerky rigidity of their Dark Blue 
rivals might suggest that they had been influenced by 
some extremely competent sergeant-major. 

These then are the main differences in the respective 
crews, as they appear to the uninitiated eye. The reasons 
for the variations in the two crews are deep-rooted 
and have their origin in a controversy that has been 
raging for thirty years or more. 

A few years ago the method which the present Oxford 
crew favour was known as the orthodox style, its critics 


being naturally regarded as unorthodox. At times 
the wranglings of the two schools became heated. Dis- 


ciples of the orthodox regarded themselves as patriots 
called upon to defend their country in its hour of need, 
“If this canker of unorthodoxy is allowed to eat its way 
into our oarsmanship,” they argued, ‘then English 
rowing must go to the dogs.” Meanwhile the believers 
in unorthodoxy regarded themselves as early Christian 
martyrs ready to die, or rather row, for a cause. In 
recent years the so-called orthodox have adopted the 
somewhat less challenging title of old-style oarsmen, 
while the former martyrs have seemed more at case 
since their methods have been described as the new style. 

Now, I have rowed in both old-style and new-style 
crews. I have satisfied old-style coaches when rowing in 
Magdalen, Oxford and Leander crews, and I have been 
accepted by their new-style counterparts when performing 
in the successful Thames Rowing Club eight of 1928, 
The fact that I rowed in exactly the same way under both 
régimes gives me hope that all differences will one day be 


NICKALLS 


settled, and makes me think that the gap between them 
may not be as formidable as the extremists on either side 
would have us imagine. On second thoughts, perhaps, 
this is rather too much to hope for. For the new style 
has found its firmest adherents in the metropolitan rowing 
clubs, who have their headquarters on the tideway, while 
until this year the old style has had the support of both 
Boat Race crews. the Leander Club and certain colleges 
and schools who have remained faithful to the old tradi- 
tion. Now, taking the Boat Race crews and the metro- 
politan clubs as the principal supporters of the two oppos- 
ing styles, we must realize that their requirements are 
totally different. Therein, to my mind, lies the crux of 
the whole matter. There has never been a dearth of 
youthful oarsmen ready and willing to represent their 


University at rowing and thereby gain a Blue. The 
respective Presidents at Oxford and Cambridge have 


always had, and probably always will have. thousands ot 
ambitious oarsmen simply itching to row from Putney to 
Mortlake. Situated thus, the University crews can afford 
to make their own terms. They can, and do, dictate their 
requirements to those who wish to be included. 

Compare this with the situation in which the average 
metropolitan club is placed. First of all it has got to 
attract members. Henley successes and a grand tradition 
are not in themselves sufficient for that. Recruits; 
many of whom may have had no previous rowing experi- 
ence, must be put into a position to enjoy their rowing 
within a month or two of joining the club. They must 
be helped to attain “a certain” degree of proficiency 
as quickly as possible, and the new style is a much handier, 
sasier and surer method of achieving it than the old. 
How often one hears the man who has been taught by 
old-style coaches, but never attained real proficiency, 
ranting against rowing. A back-breaking, heart-breaking, 
galley-slaving sport for mugs, lunatics or hearties, is 
how he will probably describe his experiences. On the 
other hand we often hear the man who has learned his 
oarsmanship on the tideway declaring that although 
he never represented his club in the first or second eights, 
yet he enjoyed every minute of his rowing. College 
boat clubs are to a certain extent in the same position 
as the metropolitan clubs. They must attract members 
and prevent rival sports capturing more than their 
fair share of the freshmen. The new style is their surest 
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means to this end. That is why the new style has 
gained support in the colleges and it is owing to its 
success in the colleges that it has been adopted by Bradley, 
who is President of the Cambridge Boat Club this year. 
The new-style theorists believe in concentrating the indi- 
vidual’s attention almost entirely on his blade. They 
urge him to focus his energies on getting the blade to 
function effectively. The exact means he employs to 
this end are less important. They take the view that 
since men are of different physique and varying strength, 
if left to themselves they will probably find out the best 
way of employing their energies to the end in view. The 
old style school has more definite views. The object is the 
same though the means employed to that end are cut and 
dried. Whereas the new style believe in long slides and 
little body swing, the old-style coaches enjcin a rather 
shorter sliding and a judicious use of body swing in con- 
junction with the thrust of the feet. from the stretcher. 
These, then, are the main differences in the two styles 


==, 
area 


of rowing prevalent in this country. And this year’, 
Cambridge coaches have been chosen for their belief in 
the new style, while Oxford’s coaches have been selected 
for their adherence to the old. It may well be askeq 
why anyone troubles to row old-style if the results are 
the same. The reason is that old-style supporters, 
while admitting that their crews but rarely come up to 
their ideals of oarsmanship, firmly believe that when 
they do, they will account for any opposition which the 
new-style coaches may send to mect them. The new. 
style advocates can point to overwhelming successes jn 
second-class events. For teaching inexperienced men 
to get a respectable pace on their boat in quite a short 
time the new style is unequalled. And even if the 
new-stylists were prepared to admit that their teachings 
produced fewer world victors, they would justify them- 
selves on the ground that to enjoy your rowing was of 
greater importance and gave greater happiness than 
striving for an ideal only occasionally attained. 


MARCH BUDS 


By H. E. BATES 


HERE is a lovely aspect of spring, the phase of 
unopened buds, which is almost always obscured 
by the glories of crocus and primrose and daffodil, and 
if the weather is gentle by the first blossoms of the 
flowering trees, which outshine it completely. The 
pink grace of the early almonds is not only lovely but 
easy to sec. But the ruby buds of the birches are dark 
and obseure even in the March sunlight. The flowers 
of pyrus japonica on the south walls of houses open 
wide and flame crimson with all the delicacy and purity 
of single roses. But the golden buds of willows are 
golden only in sudden and accidental angles of light 
or against backgrounds of stormy cloud. They shine 
even then with a gold that has no counterpart in the 
colours of flowers, but with the soft and sombre light 
of polished wood, as though the buds were shining 
splinters of golden walnut. 

The phase, always brief, represents in a sense a 
prologue to spring and at the same time an epilogue 
to winter, belonging all the time to neither one nor 
the other. The buds are awake but not open: thev 
are no longer dead but still not alive. They have lost 
the colourlessness of winter, but there is no greenness 
in them. They are part of a kind of vernal twilight, 
a between season, a little interlude between one large 
act and another, an interlude that is all over and 
obscured and forgotten by the time the cuckoo is calling 
in the flowering ash-trees. 

Yet while it lasts, and however the weather may turn 
and change, from snow to sunlight or frost to rain, 
it seems to me to hold as much of the heart of spring 
as the almond and the daffodil. The south-west rain 
may smash and tear the crocuses like so many inside-out 
umbrellas to a ruin of gold and purple and white, but 
the rain profits the dark copses of birch and hazel and 
sweet chestnut, so that they take on fresh beauty and 
life. The trees are liquid with colour. They stand 
drenched in wine-red or mauve or olive rain, the buds 
colouring the drops and the rain in turn richening the 
colour of the buds, so that the whole woodside gleams 
with the liquid passionate glow of multitudinous rain- 
drenched branches. If the sun breaks out the rain 
against the buds is like still silver, or like blown beads 
of silver if the wind springs up. And the buds, washed 
and slightly more rounded and swollen by the fresh rain, 


become glorified. Unlike the crocus or the daffodils 
or even the almonds, neither rain nor wind nor frost 
desolates them. They are fragile but strong. The 
buds of beech are like slender varnished chrysalises 
lying in light but secure sleep along the grey twigs, 
The buds of oak are like fat, hard knoks of leather. The 
first buds of elm are little fluffy French knots of dark 
pink wool securely sewn on the black branches. The 
grey-black buds of the ash are like arrow-heads of iron, 
They all have the common virtues of strength and 
delicacy. They all share a kind of delicate but subdued 
beauty. Individually they are no more than charming 
miniature shapes in dim pink or olive or mauve or grey 
or sepia. But collectively they transform the tree itself 
into a single colossal swaying and shining bud, an immense 
burning emblem of spring half-wakened, 

And if this is very true of the larger trees and of the 
trees that grow naturally in great groups of one or many 
kinds, oaks and elms and beeches and sweet chestnut and 
birches, it is perhaps even truer of the lesser and rarer 
trees, syeamores and willows and alders and wild cherries 
and beams and maples, whose buds have also the virtue 
of a finer individual loveliness. The buds of the sycamore 
are full silk shapes of creamy pink when young. The 
wild cherry buds are gathered in little knots like brown 
beans at the tips of the smooth satin stems, and on 
the hedges the buds of hawthorn and blackthorn, earliest 
to break, are like little beads of wine and cream. And in 
gardens and orchards the buds of peach and apple and 
pear are like taut nipples of pink and dove-colour and 
white, full of the milk of coming flower. 

And loveliest of all, the young alder. Cut down, the 
alder shoots up again, like the sallow and the ash and the 
sweet-chestnut, with new long wands of sombre purple. 
The wood is too young to flower, but the leaf-buds them- 
selves have the shape, loveliness and enchantment of 
flowers just breaking, unfurling out of the bare stem like 
petals of smoky mauve, a strange rare colour, unbrilliant 
but rich, quiet but burning, that resembles the colour of 
sun-faded violets. There is a kind of bloom over the 
buds of the young alder, a soft cloudiness, which no 
other tree-buds ever seem to possess. There is the 
same mistiness of lovely bloom on the petals of summer 
irises, on the silky silver cups of pasque flowers, 
on clematis and campanulas and mauve geraniums and 
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the dark unopened buds of lilac itself. It is the bloom of 
the plum and the grape and the wild sloe. There is some- 
thing autumnal about it. So that the buds of the alder, so 
dark and soft and rich, seem to belong to another world, to 
be almost out of place among the pale colours and half- 
colours and gentle light and nakedness of first spring. 
They burn with the smoky darkness of some autumn fire. 

And at the beginning of March, at the height of their 
beauty, it is suddenly as though their lilae smoke is 
spirited through all the woods and copses. The million 
buds of birch and hazel and chestnut and oak are sud- 
denly on fire. The smoke is dark and still under cloud 
and rain, and then tawny in the sunlight and then still 
tawnier and richer and warmer as the days go past, until 
finally the sunlight starts it into an immense gold and 


emerald flame that spreads and intensifies until every bud 
on every tree is a green candle against the April sky. 

And as the flame burns more fiercely and wonderfully 
the buds are consumed. The polished brown husks of the 
beeches fall down like ashes on the copper lawn of dead 
husks and leaves. The elm drops warm soft showers of 
fluffy fire. The ash and the oak break into a flowering 
of mahogany and yellow, the wild cherry stands trans- 
figured in white. The willows are turned to balloons of 
emerald, the horse-chestnut is glorious with pale brown 
flower-buds like those of Victorian wool, and Zacchaeus 
could hide himself in the sycamore. And the alder, once 
so splendid with purple fire, stands utterly insignificant, 
the purple gone, the tawny catkins withered, a little dark 
widow of a tree along the watersides, 


FROM A CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


By MARGARET MATTHEWS 


HE Dean was good to look upon. He had dignity 
and charm; eyes of piercing blue, fanatical eyes ; 

a mouth that might perhaps have belonged to an oflicer 
of the Inquisition, but a smile which sent tired feet 
He loved the simple, and 
even the foolish found sympathy and kindness in him. 


hurrying to do his errands. 


Ile knew, as men say, each stone of his Cathedral ; 
with joy he served its altars, and above all he loved 
that carly morning hour when he could kneel, almost 
alone, before the Cross. He would kneel, while pictures 
of Our Lord, in suffering and in triumph, loving and 


sorrowing with his people, passed before his eyes. For 
so only did thought come to him—in pictures. It was 


this that often made him a little slow of speech, for he 
could not always find words fine enough to convey the 


beauty of his vision. But to him it brought a joy and 


hope that set him apart from common things. Some 
mornings he would look round at the tombs of the 


Bishops and the Deans who had served his Cathedral 
faithfully in the distant past, and he would try to read 
their inscriptions, wondering if he 
would lie beside them. He liked to think it might be 
so and that the words on the stone above him would be, 
men, he 


half-defaeced too 


“He rests in peace.” For, more than most 
It seemed to him a state to be desired 
Perhaps it was this that sometimes 
made him seem a little obstinate. For when he tried 
to see another’s point of view, he had to turn his pictures 
into words and debate within himself, and when, perhaps 
for one brief moment, he saw he had been wrong he found 
it almost impossible to blot out his first picture and put 
another in its place. One often heard him say, “ I cannot 
argue, but I know that I am right.” But this at least 
he did not know, that if man seeks peace first he will 
find neither that, nor God, nor truth. 

Always before he rose from his knees he would pray 


longed for peace. 
above all others. 


that he might be given peace. One day he passed 
a group who did not see him and he heard one of 


them say, “Our Dean is surely a great Christian, he 
walks as one for whom God has lighted a lamp.” Another 
answering said, “Surely the perfect epitaph for any 
Christian :—‘ God lighted a lamp and placed it in his hand 
for all men to see.’” 
his imagination. At first he felt it was too fine for him 
or any man, and then suddenly he knew it was not 
enough for one who had seen the face of God. He saw 
the perfect epitaph of a great Christian should run, 
“ God lighted a lamp in him and all men saw it.” Himself 
he saw as one who only carried it in his hand. 


This picture of himself seized 


At first it was only at times that he seemed thus to 
himself, but slowly the picture grew, till at last it filled 
his whole mind, so that he felt he really moved among 
his fellows carrying the Divine lamp in his hand. Then 
he began most passionately to pray that it might pass 
into his inmost soul; for, in his hand, the light might 
be blown by some stray wind, or he might be jostled 
and the lamp dropped and broken. He felt he could 
not hope for peace till this had happened. He forgot 
that if he held a lamp it was to light his own and others’ 
paths. So, tortured with fears, he watched the flame 
and not the way and guarded it that it might not flicker, 
and thus had no hand free to help the sad and sinful. 
In the early morning hour, this vision of the lamp blinded 
his spiritual eyes so that he could no longer see God 
When he moved amongst men somehow 
He did not look at them so often ; 


’ 


even dinly. 
he seemed different. 
his smile was less frequent, and men no longer called him 
kind. 

Then one day there came to him a friend in troubles 
and for a while he forgot to guard his lamp, forgot about 
it altogether and talked of the hard, rough road his 
friend had got to tread, told him it was God's will, 
promised to do his best to light it, promised him prayer 
and kind remembrance when they parted. Then as 
he talked, God took the lamp from out his hand and held 
it high, pausing to find a place for it within the soul, 
whence it might shine so that all would see the servant of 
the great Cathedral as the follower of Ilim that lighteth 
every man. And so, forgetting self, they walked together 
to the point where the warm comfort of familiar ways and 
places ended. Turning then to say goodbye, the friend 
noticed a change, a beauty he had not seen before, and 
said some sudden clumsy word of thanks. Startled, the 
Dean thought again of that old vision of himself, glanced 
at his hand, saw that the lamp was gone, but saw not that 
it was God had moved it and knew not his prayer was 
answered ; 
wandering of his eyes and sent him away quickly, giving 
Then, with no backward glance, he hurried to 


so cried aloud, blaming his friend for the 


no reason, 
kneel before some altar to pray for a peace he now could 
for, of the needs of others, he 
use God’s gift to light a shrine within 


never know, carcless 
had tried to 
himself. 

So when his work was done, and he lay amongst 
those others, they wrote upon his stone, not what 
he had hoped, but that more humble prayer, “Grant 
unto him, O Lord, a safe lodging and peace at the 


Jast."” 
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BOY AND GUITAR 
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By ASHLEY SMITH 


T was so long since I had last seen Val that I scarcely 
recognized him. It was as if he only resembled 
someone I knew, but I said his name automatically, 
and smiled back at him. By chance he had at home 
a_ book I was interested in, so I willingly left the train, 
with him, a station or two before my own. As Iwalked 
by his side I realized that I liked him sufficiently to feel 
that I was walking with a friend. THis sareasm which 
I used to dislike was quite missing now. He was just 
a tired workman returning from work as I was, though 
his work was art of a sort. He told me that some of 
his advertising sketches had gained special mentions 
in a recent exhibition. 

It was a district of poor houses we walked through 
but Val’s street, as I'd expected, had pretensions. It 
was wide and lined with trees. 

“This tree I watch the whole year through,” said 
Val drily, putting his hand on a dusty bark. Aesthetic 
appreciation was the chit-chat of the circle where I'd 
first met him, but I hadn’t expected it to be so firmly 
set in his daily life. Good for you, Val. At his door 
Val asked me to come in and have a meal with him. 
He knocked. A window opened and a grey head poked 
out, and inspected us, then a key. wrapped in paper, 
Val led me jauntily ‘into his home. 

On the stairs the carpet was dirty, ragged, worn to 
bits. The whole house was sordidly untidy, threadbare, 
poverty-stricken, dirty. Id seen such homes before, 
but I'd never dreamed this was Val’s background. My 
first impression was that there was a gypsy in one of 


dropped down. 


the rooms. It was Val’s father with a towel round 
his head, sitting at the table, shaving himself. The 


grey-haired lady 
terically voluble. 


appeared, slatternly, wild-eyed, hys- 
She fastened on Val immediately, 
nagging, orating, fussily excited. 

* The trouble Pve had with the landlord today. 
a thief, a swindler. 


He's 
He wants to charge me two weeks’ 
Two weeks for one. Tor less than one. 
thief, a Look. A thief, a 


rent for one. 
Look 
swindler.” 

She held the rent-book before Val. It was obvious 
that she saved each day’s troubles to worry him with. 
The electric light was erratic. The children shouted 
She had almost fallen down the stairs. 
Oh, what a life she had. 
She was a small, thin woman, with a red wrinkled face, 
and very scanty hair except for a grey swathe that was 
laid right across her pink skull. IT thought she was mad. 

I sat down at the table. There was a plate of green- 
stuff there. Val moved his father’s shaving mirror a 
little to one side, and shovelled half the greenstuff on 
to my plate. His mother poured out watery tea into 
thick I am not exaggerating. Everything in 
that house was cloddish, repellent. 

Val treated his mother with magnificent aplomb ; 
occasionally he shouted at her contemptuously to dam 


he’s a swindler. 


in the street. 
The landlord was a swindler. 


cups. 


her nagging flow, but it was as if these impassioned 
outbursts were only play-acting to impress her, for he 
still remained debonair and jaunty, and was really 
careless and indifferent to her. 

Ilis mother’s piéce de résistance was the villainy of 
Val’s young brother, Alan. And Val agreed with her. 
He spoke calmly, but in this matter, he was just as 
intolerant Alan was a 


unreasonable and as she 


Joafer, a thief. 


Was. 


“What I'll do, Val,” she pattered hurriedly. “ Yes, 
what I'll do. Vl dress him up, nice and smart. I'll buy 
him a new suit, then you can get him a job as errand boy 
at your place.” ; 

“Errand boy!” said Val rancorously. 
thief, no good wherever he goes.” 

The mother appealed to me. 

* He’s out all night. 
gentleman. 


99 


“He'll be a 


He never comes home. Listen, 
He was supposed to go to a place today, 
And he said he wouldn’t go because it looked dirty from 
outside. What's the good of him. He doesn’t want to 
work.” 

She heard footsteps on the stairs and said, significantly ; 

** Here he comes. You'll see for yourself.” 

Alan was a nice, good-looking boy, though sallow-faced 
and badly dressed. He drew very heavily through his 
nose, snarling and gurgling in his distressed efforts to 
breathe. His mother scuttled in front of him and spat 
words at him viciously, as if she had to defend the rest 
of the room from him. 

“Where have you been? Where have you been, all 
day? Have you got a job? Where have you been?” 

Without a word he walked past her. He walked round 
the room, then casually walked to the door, and, to my 
amazement, rushed down the stairs again. Poor kid, I 
thought, he may be sensitive. 

The mother rushed to the stairs and called after him, 
screaming abuse. The father, whom I'd been pitying, 
rose then, his shaving finished. I had wasted my pity. 
He was just a backboneless fool. He, too, muttered 
vindictively about the boy. 

* What shall I do to him?” 

** Listen,” Val said calmly. 
to do. 


moaned the mother. 
“ There’s only one thing 
Pll report 
him to the society for prevention of cruelty to children and 
they Il take him away. Put him ona farm somewhere.” 
He spoke without a trace of irony. 
“Cruelty!” His mother seized, without any great 
interest, on the word. 


The kid’ll never have a chanee here. 


* Oh, it doesn’t only mean cruelty,” Val said earclessly, 
“It looks after children who haven't anybody proper to 
see to them.” 

Alan returned, driven by hunger. 
me. 

“Where's something to eat ?” he said. 

Some celery was put before him. 

*T want an egg.” 

** No eggs for you, you loafer.” 

IIe stood up negligently, as if her words had not been 


He didn’t even look 
at 


spoken. He went to the cupboard and ferreted out an 
egg. His mother began to rave again. 


“Come out of this madhouse,” 
* Come up to my room.” 

His room had three beds in it. Val picked up a heap 
on one of the beds. It was a guitar in a case. 
were shining happily. 


said Val brusqucly, 


Val’s eves 
H[e sat himself down on the bed, 
crossing his legs, tailor fashion, and began to strum 
quietly. 

“This is what happens,” he said, smiling at me, and 
turning his ear fondly to his instrument. ‘* T want to get 
a little practice at home, but they drive me out.” 

“Are you just learning?” I asked. 

“Well, I can play a few exercises.” 

But he began confidently to play a sentimental German 
folk-song: “‘ Sleep, my little princes, sleep.” 
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I was enchanted, listening to him. It was such an 
unexpected side to him, and such an unlooked-for pleasure 
tome. He played with charm and surety, and sang in a 
yery pleasant baritone. He played sparkling Spanish 
airs, lilting Italian dances, and, again and again, the 
German folk-songs. 

“Even the exercises are tuneful,’ he said.“* Listen.” 
And the pinging twangle of the notes.as he ran up and 
down the scale was indeed more piquant than the beginner’s 
music of less caprice-full instruments. 

“[can play by ear,” Val said, strunining a melody 
again. “ But you never become any good at this unless 
you learn it properly. I want to play Bach on it, and 
Beethoven and Brahms. Do you know, Peter, it’s the 
earliest of all instruments ? The violin comes from it, and 
so does the piano. It’s the instrument of the old wander- 
ing minstrels ; the lyre. As a matter of fact guitar is the 
Spanish for lyre. Oh, it’s a wonderful instrument. I 
can’t pass a music shop without going in and trying any 
guitar that takes my fancy. You can play all kinds of 
tricks on it. The Spaniards hit it with their full hand— 
so!” A sonorous clamour rose from the sleek belly of the 
guitar, and Val smiled at my astonishment. “ There’s a 
Spaniard, the finest guitarist in the world. In America 
they book up for his recitals three months beforehand. 
In England he’s not so well known. I went to one of his 
shows. It was like a Maskelyne performance. He made 
his guitar sound like a whole orchestra. At the end you 
expected someone to roll up the curtain behind him and 
show a full orchestra there.” 

He went on playing, casually and competently, with 
his eves gleaming. This young man had the music of 
César Franck and Delius in his heart. 

*There’s only one guitar Ud really like to own. It 
costs eighty-five pounds.” 

All the time the swift rush of the mother’s voice, and 
of his young brother’s went on in fierce dispute. 

“Val!” His brother came out and called him once. 
I could hear in his throat the clatter of the nasal affliction 
trom which he suffered, the nasal affliction which damped 
down all his energies, made him, on an instinct of self- 
preservation, keep away from the dirty airless places to 
which he was sent. 

Val continued quietly to strum. 

Then his mother came bustling up the stairs. 

“Val.” she said, with an air of great finality, and in a 
** Give me the address of that 
I won't have 


formal businesslike way. 
society you said . . . [ll send him away. 
him here any more.” 

* Get out,” said Val. Tle pushed her out and shut the 
door in her face. She went down the stairs still talking 
hurriedly, as if nothing had happened to her, as if having 
the door shut in her face by her own son could affect her 
less than the strand of a spider’s web in her path. 

* They'll drive me out of here.” said Val. “ I went 
away onceforthree months. They'll make me doit again.” 

He sat down on the bed, half closed his eyes, and began 
to strum once more : 

* Sleep, my little princes, sleep.” 

We sat there for an hour or more, and then I was glad 
to get out into the fresh air, and past Val’s dusty tree. 
I spoke to Val later on about Alan, and he told me it was 
true that Alan had never thieved or disgraced himself in 
any irremediable way. He was shiftless and work-shy 
and it had become the custom for everyone to abuse him. 
Val even agreed with me that he was a nice kid, physically 
afflicted, and in urgent need of help and kindness. . . . 
But I never wholly understood Val’s attitude either to 
his brother, his mother, or his home. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


] TOOK the road on this fine Monday morning with 

high hopes. I had heard that the streets and roads 
would be melodious with beaten gongs, on hearing which 
all drivers would pale, like guilty things, and stop. I had 
heard of patrolling cars and vans freighted with crypto- 
constables in bowler hats, enticing, with courteous, 
waved, inviting hand, others to pass them; then would 
occur the drama of the gong, the changed costume, the 
descending thunder of the law. Some ears, it had been 
rumoured, would display notices advertising that thev 
were unconnected with the police, and A.A. Scouts would 
give code warning of danger ahead. 

So off I drove, all anticipation, through park and street 
and suburb, at 29} miles an hour (193, I hasten to add, 
in the parks), hopeful that such diversions as these would 
meet my roving eve and ear, Into each car I peered, 
hoping to see therein a policeman disguised for a Moor, 
or for a Capuchin Friar (hoping, because these two dis- 
guises had proved so immediately transparent to me the 
night before, when assumed by Italian villains on the 
stage, that I knew they would not baffle me). But I saw 
no Moor, no Friar, nor heard a gong. I wished that I 
had brought a gong to beat, since it seemed that no other 
In brief, I saw nothing but the traffic, pro- 
Not even the con- 


had so done. 
ceeding not much slower than usual. 
gested procession which I had been led to expect. I 
returned disappointed: as, indeed, generally occurs to 
me when I set out to seek those sensations which so 
sasily beset the paths of others. 

Failing external sensation. I endeavoured to beat up 
the gong within my own breast, to arouse that hurt pride 


and anger which seems to have embittered other 
motorists, at least those of them who confide their 


emotions to the Press. I reminded myself again of how 
I had read that this business of disguised police cars is 
artful, mean, not cricket. un-English; that the reallv 
important thing in our national life is not to drive 
slower, but to preserve the love that exists between our- 
selves and our policemen, to cherish that frail plant, 
which such tactics as these must sap at the roots. How 
important it is, I thought, that we should love our good 
more important that they should, 
And how, I asked myself, 


police; how vet 
with all our faults, love us. 
can we love even these good men, if we know that they 
are watching our little activities, our natural attempts 
to circumvent inconvenient laws, seeing all, like that 
bland rayed Eye which illustrates texts over lodging- 
house beds ? 

One love that love 
our police when they take so excessive a view of their 
vigilant duties, are so very extreme to mark what is done 
amiss. As one hurt motorist touchingly wrote: ‘* No 
threats were required to make us keep the 20-mile limit 
in the Parks” ... and in the same way we should 
like to be let alone to “ keep ” the 30-mile limit between 
lamp-posts. It is un-English indeed, this making 
rigidly, logically and inflexibly sure that we do keep it. 
More the sort of thing that Germans and French would 
do. Laws are all very well, but they should, like lawyers’ 
consciences, be cheverel, and stretch. This new law, 
with the police so hot upon its track, promises to resemble 
it will break but not 
Hemmed in, 


cannot Kye; nor can we 


the hero of an old-fashioned novel ; 
bend. No wonder that we are annoyed. 
restricted on every side, we shall soon be unable to 
overtake so much as the hen that flees before us on the 
road, let alone the bicycle. We may as well walk. 
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The Theatre 


By Keith Winter. At the Shaftesbury. ‘The 
By John Webster. The New Phoenix Society 
Mr. Kerri WINTER has a good sense of the theatre, a talent 
for writing pointed dialogue, an acute and unflattering insight 
into human motive combined with an unusual gift for creating 
character, and above all the ability to lend plausibility to the 
improbable and new interest to the familiar. He is, in short, 
not merely the talented entertainer of a frivolous hour, but 
an intelligent dramatist whose work merits serious and con- 
sidered attention. His latest play is an alert, amusing, and 
effective piece of work, pitched a shade too high in its ending, 
perhaps, but apart from this written throughout with con- 
spicuous ability, and deserving a much better response than 
the tepid welcome which it has so far received. 

The action takes place in a guest house on the south coast 
of Devon, kept by a Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. Peter Hammond 
is a cripple whose career on the stage has been ended by a 
street accident: an embittered and ferocious neurotic, he 
uses a dramatic personality to force an entrance into the 
confidence of his visitors, and then from the vantage-point of 
a wheeled chair sardonically exploits their confessions for his 
own entertainment. His wife, less assertive and less tempes- 
tuous in character, is beginning to tire of a domestic atmo- 
sphere which is perpetually combustible, and of the obligations 
ungraciously imposed on a foil to her husband's shining 
egotism, Visitors to their hotel have so far not been numerous : 
at the present moment there are only four of them. 
Mrs. West, uniquely sane and uniquely uncommunica- 
tive, spends her time admiring the view and knitting un- 
inspiring pullovers: her elder son, George, a naval officer 
who is everything that Peter Hammond is not, is absorbed 
by ruminative designs on the person of Mrs. Hammond ; 
while his younger brother, Julian, a_ listless under- 
graduate, misconducts himself with the — remaining 
visitor, Mrs. Lester, a rich and sensual widow who pays his 
debts as a reward for his attentions. This last situation 
is complicated by the arrival of Mrs. Lester’s daughter, 
with whom Julian, now disenchanted with her mother, 
promptly falls in love. Mrs. Lester attempts to guard her 
preserves by threatening to banish her daughter to stay with 
an aunt in Scotland, and Julian and Peggy retaliate by planning 
to elope together. With all these developments Peter, whether 
through confidence or detection, is more or less acquainted. 
Stirred by the situation which most concerns himself, he 
involves everyone in the house in a tempestuous scene, 
exposing all the details he knows of every relationship and 
holding a shrill post-mortem on all the intentions and expecta- 
tions which his interference has killed. It is a violent and 
tumultuous outburst, which ends with Peter Hammond in 
contortions on the floor, his wife who has finally rebelled 
leaving him in the company of George West, and the other 
participants in assorted stages of collapse. This scene, pitched 
too high by author, producer, and actors alike, failed of its 
effect, but the rest of the play convinces and entertains. 
It is admirably presented, with a pyrotechnical display of 
enormous ability from Mr. Laurence Olivier in its central 
part and excellent performances from Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, 
Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston, and Dame May Whitty in support. 
If it is not to be retained at the Shaftesbury Theatre, this 
play well deserves another lease of life elsewhere. 

An heir to the Phoenix Society, which died some 
ten years ago, was successfully born on Sunday night at the 
St. Martin’s Theatre with a performance of The White Devil. 
It was by no means a satisfactory production in every respect, 
but it is something that there should have been a production 
at all, and it is extremely gratifying that (assuming the neces- 
sary practical support to be forthcoming) there is now once 
more in existence a society which will systematically produce 
dramatic classics which have little chance of being played 
jn the commercial theatre. The other plays provisionally 
arranged for the first season are Dekker’s The Honest Whore, 
Middleton’s Women Beware Women, Farquhar’s The Recruiting 
Officer, and Fletcher's The Island Princess—a programme which 
should do more than any recommendation of mine to secure 
recruits to the New Phoenix Society. DEREK VERSCIIOYLE. 


“Ringmaster.” 
White Devil.” 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


=== 


The Cinema 


At the Plaza 


Tis American picture gives Mr. Charles Laughton the firgt 
full-length comedy part he has had on the screen. He jg 
valet to the Earl of Barnstead, who stakes him during a 
game of strip poker in Paris and loses him to Egbert Floud, 
a self-made American with a taste for check suits. Floud 
has a socially ambitious wife who insists on taking Ruggles 
home to Red Gap, a pioneer township just emerging from 
the cowboy stage. Ruggles’ employer has a playful habit 
of calling him * Colonel,’ and at Red Gap, owing to the 
hasty enterprise of a local journalist, the valet is assumed 
to be Colonel Ruggles, late of the Seots Guards. 

All this is more than unusually entertaining, but it is not 
quite easy, at first, to feel sure what kind of person Ruggles 
is meant to be. Texpected him to take charge of his employer, 
in the Jeeves manner, but Ruggles is really a very earnest 
valet, with traditions of service in his blood. However, 
the atmosphere of Red Gap, so democratic and so flattering, 
persuades him to embark on a career of his own; he sets 
up as a restaurant proprietor and marries a local widow, 
This aspect of the story is treated fairly seriously, even to 
the point of allowing Ruggles to recite Lineoln’s speech at 
Gettysburg to a bar-room audience. Here there are evident 
dangers of bathos, but on the whole the film avoids them, 
and the skilful direction of Leo McCarey keeps the plot 
moving through a series of neatly contrived episodes, nearly 
all of them amusing in one way or another. 

Ruggles is a difficult character for Mr. Laughton to attempt, 
but part of the attraction of nearly all his performances, to 
my mind, lies in watching his efforts to overcome the physical 
difficulty of adapting himself to a new situation, for there are 
very few parts which suit him ready-made. He is not, 
perhaps, an entirely credible valet, but his imitation of the 
necessary demeanour, with its delicate command of under- 
statement, is full of delightful touches. He has good support, 
too, from Charles Ruggles—a confusing coincidence of names 
as the genial Floud ; from Mary Boland as Mrs, Floud ; and 
from Zasu Pitts as the widow who turns the valet into a 
man by treating him as a hero. Finally, as the Earl of 
Barnstead, there is Roland Young ; his performance provides 
the alternative pleasure of watching a gifted actor who 
fits into his part with no trouble at all. 


“Ruggles of Red Gap.” 


At the Curzon. 


After divorcing Josephine, Napoleon demanded from 
Austria the hand of the Archduchess Marie Louise, daughter 
of Francis I. This young girl had little relish for the honour ; 
but * our prineesses,’? Metternich remarked, ‘* are not much 
accustomed to choosing their husbands.” According to 
So Ended a Great Love, Marie Louise would have liked to 
marry the Duke of Modena, who by a stroke of irony is the 
messenger of Napoleon’s proposal; but she accepts the 
argument of her country’s need and is married by proxy to 
Napoleon in the church of St. Augustine at Vienna. 

So Ended a Great Love—an Austrian production directed 
by Karl Hartl—is thus content with a short and _ slender 
story, and the treatment is very quict and very leisurely. 
It is not a film likely to appeal to a large publie—even apart 
from the handicap of its German dialogue—but it succeeds 
Temarkably in presenting historical characters as natural 
human beings. There is a group scene on a castle lawn, 
when the Duke of Modena is trying to explain his difficult 
errand, which gives a quite peculiar impression of actual 
domestic happenings. Paula Wessely—the heroine of 
Maskerade—has less scope as Marie Louise, but she is very 
attractive, and Gustav Gruendgens is a brilliant Metternich. 
Willy Forst—the director of Maskerade—appears as the Duke 
of Modena; he lacks the presence for the part but acts 
intelligently, as do all the other members of an exceptionally 
well-chosen cast. The camera is used with imaginative 
discretion, and the architectural settings are for once mainly 
genuine, and look it. There are no great excitements here ; 
but it is a rare and pleasant experience to watch a screen 
record of court life which is both picturesque and humanly 
convincing. CHARLES Davy. 


“So Ended a Great Love.” 
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Chinese Painting 


“Ix Chinese painting the preoccupation of the artist is not so 
much to depict realistically the form of an object as to seek 
the full expression of his own mind in relation to his subject- 
matter.” In this way the essential difference between Chinese 
and European painting is summed up by the Chinese Minister 
jn his introduction to the catalogue of the exhibition of modern 
Chinese painting, on view at the New Burlington Galleries. 
Without grasping this fundamental principle the western 
visitor is unlikely to derive great pleasure from this exhibition, 
but by keeping it carefully in mind and considering its various 
implications he will have gone some way towards establishing 
contact with an art in almost every way foreign to ours. 


Since the Renaissance it has been a tradition in Europe that 
the artist should create an image-world which obeys approxi- 
mately the same laws as the material world outside us, Our 
approach to painting has, in fact, been more or less scientific, 
and our artists have devoted much of their time to the de- 
velopment of devices such as linear and aerial perspective by 
which they can make their figures, in themselves solid, move 
in a real and consistent space with the air floating between 
them. The great advances in European painting have almost 
all been made by means of such discoveries about the outside 
world, and we have often applied to the arts analytical 
processes similar to those which have led to progress in the 
sciences. 

We aim, therefore, at a more or less complete descriptive 
rendering of nature. But the Chinese artist, seeking only to 
convey his particular relation to a subject, has no need to be 
either complete or descriptive. He must, on the contrary, 
rely on careful selection and notation, so that no irrelevant 
detail may come between him and the exact recording of his 
attitude. This tendency affects his choice and use of technique. 
In the west artists have mainly exploited oil painting, a process 
which incites to a complete, uniform and definite statement 
about the outside world. The Chinese painter prefers water- 
colour on silk because of the greater delicacy and individuality 
which can be given to a single brush stroke, and because with 
it he is free to make his statement as selective as he likes, since 
blank spaces of silk do not break up the texture of the whole. 
The more minutely realistic painters of India prefer like us an 
opaque medium, but the Chinese painter, having no desire to 
render volume or solidity, feels no temptation to abandon his 
transparent media of water-colour or Chinese ink, 


In visiting an exhibition of Chinese painting a European 
must, therefore, forget the tradition of Renaissance painting. 
If he wishes to make part of the aesthetic journey to China in 
the company of Europeans he must turn either to certain 
Gothic painters whose aims are less completely occidental in 
the modern sense, or, better, to the water-colour sketches of 
our great masters of landscape. Certain sketches of Claude 
come as near to the Oriental ideal, perhaps, as anything pro- 
duced in Europe, and that because Claude was aiming at the 
same objective as the Chinese, not, that is to say, at a con- 
sistent rendering of nature as he did in his finished paintings, 
but at the recording of his precise reaction to a scene, at what 
we call his impression, 

From a sketch by Claude it is a jump rather of scale than of 
feeling to the big Chinese-ink landscapes and flower studies at 
the Burlington Galleries. We are already prepared for the 
complete neglect of solid form which makes the rocks and 
trees in the mountain landscapes of Liu Hai-su (70 and 82) 
look like exquisite silk curtains, and we can at once enjoy the 
incredible subtlety of tone variations and the vivacity of each 
brush stroke. Nor is the lack of particularity any hindrance 
to our appreciating the brilliance of notation in Ka Shu-sen’s 
Bamboos in Rain (106) in which the shivering quality of the 
leaves has been impeccably rendered. In marked contrast is 
Liu Hai-Su’s Overhanging Cliff (68) next to it on the wall, for 
here the artist seems to have set his heart on firmness of 
drawing and on an unusual degree of naturalism. All these 
and many of the other paintings in the exhibition, especially 
those in which the artists have avoided the attractions of 
colour, will finally refute the idea that the tradition of painting 


in China is dead. ANTHONY BLUNT, 


Ein Vierteljahrtausend Bach 


[Von Einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Am 21, Marz 1685 wurde Deutschland und der ganzen Welt 
ein Kind geboren, das den Namen Johann Sebastian Bach 


erhielt. Dieser Bach wurde ein Himmel, der durch die 
Jahrhunderte hindurch die Welt der Musik krént und 
erhellt. 


Jahrhunderte sind in der Geschichte der Menschheit nur 
kurze, oft inhaltlose, Zeitabschnitte. Aus den _ leeren 
Jahrzehnten seines Jahrhunderts tritt uns plétzlich ein 
Mensch entgegen, der unsere Sprache spricht, der unser 
Lied singt. Es ist nicht die Sprache von Martin Luthers 
Fiirsten-Deutschland. Es ist die Sprache von Thomas 
Miinzers Bauern-Deutschland, eine fast vergessene Sprache, 
die uns Bach wieder zum klingen und ténen gebracht hat. 
Und die Melodie dieser Sprache wird nicht mehr verklingen, 
solange es Menschen, solange es menschliche Gemeinschaft, 
geben wird. 


In Eisenach, im Herzen von Deutschland, ist Bach geboren, 
der als Zehnjahriger schon Vater und Mutter verlor. Einige 
Jahre bei einem ilteren Bruder in Ohrdruf, ebenfalls im 
Lande Thiiringen und dann als Sangerknabe und Orgel- 
spieler in Liineburg am St. Michaels-Chor, in Celle, in Hamburg, 
wo er die Oper Keisers sieht, in Liibeck, wo er Buxtehude, 
Komponist und Orgelspieler, erlebt. Der Zwanzigjahrige 
kommt an den Hof von Weimar, als Hofkonzertmeister. 
Der Dreissigjahrige wirkt als Kapellmeister beim Herzog 
von K6éthen-Anhalt. Der Vierzigjihrige landet in Leipzig, 
wo er als Kantor der Thomas-Schule und Kirchen-Organist, 
als Vater von elf SGhnen und neun Tochtern Jahre fromm, 
friedlich und schaffend lebt, um mit fiinfundsechzig Jahren 
erblindet, still und ausgebrannt zu _ verléschen. Seinen 
Nachlass erben die Séhne, die ihn zum Teil verschleu- 
dern, so dass heute nur noch die Hale seines Werkes 
vorhanden ist. 


Bach war jahrzehntelang ein fast Vergessener und nur in 
Fachkreisen gekannt, aber kaum verstanden. Erst die 
Romantiker, vor allem Felix Mendelsohn, ferner Robert 
Franz und Robert Schumann, haben Bach fir sich und 
damit fiir die Welt entdeckt. 


Bachs Werk, soweit es erhalten ist und uns in der Ausgabe 
von Spitta, die hundert Jahre nach des Meisters Tod zu 
erscheinen begann, vorliegt, gliedert sich in zwei Teile. Das 
religidse Werk, sozusagen seine Berufs-Arbeit, die er fir 
seine Liturgie, fiir Chére, Kantaten und Messen schrieb, ist 
zahlenmissig grésser. Das weltliche Werk, das er haupt- 
sachlich als Paedagoge schrieb, ist dafiir kiinstlerisch starker 
und fiir unsere Zeit wesentlicher. Denn zu diesem gehéren 


die unverginglichen, unvergesslichen Arbeiten wie das 
‘“Wohltemperierte WKlavier,’” die zwei-und dreistimmigen 


« Inventionen,” das ‘* Notenbiichlein * der Anna Magdalena, 
das ‘ Musikalische Opfer’’ und der héchste Gipfel abend- 


lindischer Musik, die ‘** Kunst der Fuge.’ Diese Werke, 
ferner die Matthius-Passion, die Messe in B minor, die 


Kreuzstab-Kantate, die Aria auf der G Saite, die Branden- 
burgischen Konzerte sind die reinsten Verk6érperungen 
einer Kunst, die sich nicht dem Hirn, sondern dem Herzen 
erschliesst. 

Diese Musik ist die bisher einzige kiinstlerische Leistung 
des Protestantismus, seine erste und vermutlich auch letzte 
Tat. Denn als das homozentrische Weltbild der Reformation 
das theozentrische Weltbild des Katholizismus zu zersetzen 
und ersetzen begann, da begann dieser Mensch in der Mitte 
der Welt sein Lied, seine Lust und sein Leid mit eigenen Worten 
und eignen Ténen der Mitwelt zu verkiinden. Dieses ist 
die ungeheure Leistung von Johann Sebastian Bach, dass 
die Intensitat seiner Kunst die Gemeinschaft der Heiligen 
zerbricht und dafiir die Gemeinschaft der Menschen schafft, 
Von Bach an beginnt die Welt des Menschen, des glaiubigen, 
sinnvollen Gliedes einer Gemeinschaft, die alle Lander, alle 
Klassen und alle Religionen umfasst. Bach ist der Vater der 
Moderne. Er ist der Vater der Neuzecit, unserer Zeit. Sie 
begann, als er die Augen aufschlug. Sie wird dauern, solange 
sein Werk Menschen erschiittert, verklart und erzieht. 

Das erste Vierteljahrtausend brachte die Erfiillung noch 
nicht; mége sie dem zweiten gelingen ! F. G, 
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Dagenham and Detroit 
During the War I spent a day with Mr..Henry Ford at 
Detroit and heard from him something of his philosophy of 


life, which is not wholly divorced from his business. He 
said that his first love was the farm tractor. His inventive 
mind was busy with it long before he grew busy with the 
road motor-car. The land and the cultivation of the land 
have always meant more to him, perhaps, than other objects 
of his zeal. He expressed a great desire (as I have recorded 
elsewhere) to read Prince Kropotkin’s wonderful little book 
(however much out of date) Fields, Factories and Workshops. 
Its chief thesis is the capacity of land to produce food in 
quantities beyond the common imagination ; and his descrip- 
tion of the Valley of Glass in Guernsey and of the French 
garden as perfected by the maraicher leads to the moral that 
the achievement of such enterprises will one day be accom- 
plished without the handicap of such excess of labour as the 
French gardener undergoes. 
* * * # 
Intensive Progress 
This War-time conversation with Mr. Ford gives—-to me 
at any rate—peculiar interest in the published accounts of 
Mr. Ford’s Essex farm. It was said, wittily though quite 
untruly, of one of our statesmen that he vowed to make his 
farm pay “ whatever it cost him“! Mr. Ford has not spared 
money in the Essex experiment, which is on a very large 
scale, if we consider how intensively the land is cultivated. 
He has in this place on the confines of his factory fulfilled to 
the letter Prince Kropotkin’s prognostic. The land has not 
produced, of course, quite the sum reported by the Rouen 
or Guernsey gardeners whose gross yield to the acre has 
reached £800; but with the help of modern machinery and 
science he has produced so intensively that his fields may be 
called factories ; and the work has been done without any 
of the slavish labour of the French practisers of petite culture 
and without any economy in wages. Well-paid men working 
moderate hours without undue discomfort have wrought the 
miracle. 
* * * * 
English Pioneers 
The art, or if you will, science by which this success has 
heen won is not American but, in most of its essentials, 
English. One of his first inspirers and practical advisers 
was an Essex semi-intensive farmer who shares the name 
and talent of the inventor of the stationary steam engine, 
who also has made intensive farming pay by aid of machinery 
and very unmechanical ideas. H> and a little group of 
intensive cultivators who practise their art, some in Wor- 
cestershire, some in Norfolk, some in Wiltshire (cultivating 
a certain esoteric solidarity among themselves), have gone 
far to prove that recent discovery and invention have quite 
revolutionized the farm. Mr. Hosier, perhaps the most 
inventive of the group, has demonstrated the change in the 
extensive farming that alone is possible on such chalk 
uplands as belong to Wiltshire. Tae scene of the most 
successful intensive and, so to say, non-stop cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables is Worcestershire. The publication of 
Mr. Ford’s accounts of the Dagenham experiments, now well 
past the experimental stage, will d> much to focus attention 
on the new farming, on the transition in agriculture. He 
has made the desert flourish, if not like a rose, like a cabbage. 
* cS * * 
Early Efforts 
It is perhaps worth while recalling that another American 
of great wealth and much humane zeal made a costly experi- 
ment in intensive farming in Essex not far from the site of 
Mr. Ford’s farms. At his request I visited the place more 
than once and saw the accounts. The farm produced 
beautiful fruit and vegetables, but it was modelled very 
closely on the system of the maraichers near Paris and the 
Dutch gardeners of The Hague. It is difficult, and generally 
uawise, to transplant an alien system. especially into an 
insular environment. The wages bill made an economic 
balance almost impossible; but the ideal was the right 
ideal ; and the pioneers who fail deserve their place in the 
history of success. ‘ The victors, when they come... 
find their bodies by the wall.” 





COUNTRY LIFE 


More Blackcaps 

Support for the belief that some of the little warbler 
supposed to be wholly migratory, are beginning to stay jy 
England throughout the winter comes from an unexpecteq 
observer. In a note in a monthly paper, called Squas) 
Rackets and Fives, appears the following passage : 

“They lunched by the wayside in glorious weather just outsids 
Leeds Castle, near Maidstone, and shared their sandwiches with 
numerous blue tits, chaffinches and other birds including threg 
blackcaps. Blackcaps are, or should be, migratory, or so at least 
these Jesters consider, and they would be interested to hear from 
anyone who has a better knowledge of bird life, whether or not their 
experience was remarkable.” 

This experience would have been remarkable in most years: 
but this winter it may be accepted as a fact of history that 
a sprinkling of blackcaps decided that Sussex, at any rate, 
was a good place to winter in. Probably a few chiffchaffs 
also stayed in the South. 

* * * * 


= e 

A Horse’s Intelligence 

The tale of an incident reaches me (from an Australian 
Rectory) that should qualify the view held by some of our 
biologists that the horse must be put down as one of the 
least intelligent of animals. The thesis has been very 
hotly maintained of late; and one of its advocates is Miss 
Frances Pitt, the best of all our natural history writers on 
the subject of mammals. The incident is as follows. During 
a flood in New South Wales, a small foal 
“ caught in a paddock near the racecourse, apparently too frightened 
to follow its mother when the rising waters forced her to leave, or 
she may have been driven out in a mob. Several men watching 
with keen interest the little animal careering around on the dry 
ground determined to rescue it by boat, if it did not come out. 
Presently several horses were seen making their way back through 
the flood waters and, surrounding the baby with almost human 
intelligence, coaxed it through the shallowest part to safety. Their 
delight on being able to rescue the youngster made a deep im- 
pression on all who were fortunate enough to witness the spectacle.” 

* * * * 


Unselfish Parents 
The maternal or parental sense in animals of most sorts 
seems to destroy all the easy generalizations about instinct. 
No less a person than the last Headmaster of Eton recently 
ventured to maintain in the public Press that animals were 
wholly selfish, that altruism was not in their nature. This 
may be true in certain references; but we caa all quote 
abundant examples of both thoughtfulness for others and 
indeed of self-sacrifice. I have seen a hedge-sparrow attack 
an adder, in defence of her nestlings. To give a_ very 
different sort of example I have seen a pig devote itself 
completely to the service of a companion pig which was 
blind. A hedgehog has been known to keep up a long 
vendetta against an adder that had killed one of its young. 
The tricks practised, for example, by tits and eagles in 
persuading their young to fly is marked by little ingenuities 
that are very much more like reason than instinct. It is 
hardly too much to say that a sort of conversation goes on. 
As to the horse, it is nervous and apt to lose its head, as 
easily as some people; and doubtless many other animals 
are cleverer. But it has strong affections; and_ these 
affections, as in the mother bird, appear to breed an intelli- 
gence that quite transcends the usual! scope of the animal's 


mind, 
x * * x 


March Pears 
Among the flowers that are early much beyond their 
wont is pear blossom; and in some orchards the contrast is 
very abrupt with the apples. The buds of the apples have 
scarcely stirred while the pears promise a full display of bridal 
white before Easter. Their earliness interests me from the 
recent discovery of four doggerel lines on which a local prophet 
in the West Country lays great stress. They are as follows: 
‘““ Tf the pear trees blossom in March 
You need not for your harvests search. 
But if they blossom in May 
You may make and mend every day.” 
Quite what they mean I would not presume to explain, 
but will the phenologists please copy ! 
W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed leiters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPECTATOR. | 


THE UNIVERSITY VOTE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

sir,—Your contributor in your last issue, speaking of the 
University Members of Parliament, says: ‘ With the 
exception of Miss Rathbone, whose independence of mind is 
a qualification in itself, all wear party labels.” I have sat 
for eleven years as representative of London University as an 
Independent, and I have contested three elections under 
the banner of that description. I defended the principle of 
the independence of party politics for University Members 
in my first election address, in October, 1924, when I wrote : 
“ Whatever may be said for or against University franchise — 
a privilege which gives the graduate a second Parliamentary 
vote—there can be no doubt that to treat it as a second 
opportunity of expressing a merely political opinion is to 
seal the doom of the privilege.” Independent candidates 
are regarded with extreme disfavour by the party organiza- 
tions. I was opposed, accordingly, by all three parties— 
Conservative, Liberal and Labour—in 1924, when I won the 
seat by a majority of 389. In 1929, I was again opposed by 
an official Conservative and a Liberal. In 1931, I was 
opposed by a National Labour candidate, enjoying the tacit 
aid of the National Labour Organization, while I was 
unsupported by any party caucus. My majority on the last 
occasion was thirteen times as large as my majority had 
been in 1924, and my own constituents, at any rate, have thus 
very wholeheartedly accorded me complete independence of 
party throughout my representation of them. 

Having been bred, until the age of twenty, in a British 
Dominion overseas, I cannot help being a dyed-in-the-wool 
Conservative, just as my friend Miss Rathbone cannot help 
being a dyed-in-the-wool Liberal, and I have supported 
authentic Conservative measures throughout my membership 
of the House of Commons. But except for purposes of 
information I do not receive any party Whip. 

The medical faculty of London University with its twelve 
famous medical schools (and I have been for 32 years a 
physician on the staff of one of them), is perhaps the most 
important in the University, and is the third largest in the 
matter of the number of electors. This fact may explain 
the University’s choice of a medical representative, and I 
happen to be the only medical Member amongst the burgesses 
sent to Parliament by the Universities in Great Britain. 
There are relatively few medical Members in Parliament 
(lamentably few, I submit), as compared with legal Members. 
Nowhere is there a more general ignorance of medical science 
and the advance it has made in the last generation than in the 
House of Commons, and in view of the favourable reception 
which the Osteopaths Registration Bill has received in the House 
of Lords one must include that House also in this accusation, 
That egregious Bill, which received its second reading by 
87 to 20 votes, has indeed been shorn of some of its more 
glaring absurdities in the four days of its progress before the 
Select Committee, but it remains an insult to the under- 
standing. I submit there is a crying need for a larger medical 
contingent in Parliament, and the Universities should be a 
convenient source of supply of this deficiency, which is really 
injurious to the public interest in view of the immensely 
increased share which medicine now takes, and must continue 
to take, in moulding the future of our people. 

Downhearted as I inevitably must be at your contributor’s 
strictures, I cling for consolation to the memory that I have 
at least achieved the immortality of my name being “9 
Down” in a Times crossword-puzzle published some 18 
months ago, the “clue” being: ‘The M.P. for London 
University.’”—I am, &c., E. Grananm-Littre. 

House of Commons. 

[Sir E. Graham-Little appears in the reference books as 
“Independent Conservative.” It does not therefore seem 
an injustice to include him among the University members 
who ‘** wear party labels.’—Ep. The Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of Tur SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—Attacks on University representation in Parliament, 
such as the article published in your issue of March 15th, 


appear to assume that the ideal constituency is formed by 
those living or working within a ring fence. If such a 
community contains a good sample of the population, 
including poor and rich, commercial, industrial and pro- 
fessional elements, a satisfactory constituency may result. 
But is not a University constituency as good as Motherwell, 
composed largely of members of the Miners Union and their 
consorts ? John Stuart Mill, that well of political science un- 
defiled, admitted the need for a corrective to popular suffrage, 
ravaged by the political passions of the moment. Bertrand 
Russell, not usually regarded as a champion of obsolescent 
principles, has suggested that as a protection against the 
tyranny of the State, we must secure power for voluntary 
organizations consisting of men who have chosen to belong 
to them because they embody some purpose which all their 
members consider important. ‘* The trade” and temperance, 
the Church and political nonconformity, labour and capital, 
are able to secure virtual representation in Parliament 


through the ordinary channels. How are we to secure 
the representation of such vital interests as education, 


public health, scientific research ? 

We cannot reasonably expect all University representatives 
to be supermen or superwomen. ‘ The blessed work of 
helping the world forward,” says George Eliot, “ happily 
does not wait to be done by perfect men.” Politics is a 


job of work, itself requiring special qualifications, not always ‘ 


possessed by the pure scholar. Clemenceau said there 
was nothing in the world more ludicrous than a_ scholar. 
Newtons and Einsteins do not grow on straws, like bannocks 
in Scotland. Withal, the roll of University representatives 
contains many honoured names—Newton himself ; Gladstone, 
who represented Oxford in his unregenerate days; ‘ Bobby ” 
Lowe, the first representative of the University of London 
in Parliament; Lubbock, his successor, whose name 
beatified on Bank Holidays. 

We must remember that many men admirably qualified to 
represent Universities have more important work todo. Who 
would drag from his microscope a scientific researcher on the 
point of discovering a cure for cancer in order to pad the 
lobbies of the House of Commons ?. Huxley was for a short 
time a member of the original London School Board and did 
admirable work, helping to set up the educational ladder and 
advocating the Bible for use in schools—** the book,” as he 
said, “‘ that has been woven into the life of all that is noblest 
and best in English history.”” He did not aspire after a 
political career. 

The independence of University representatives is greatly 
stressed. But why should University representatives alone 
be political pariahs, without hope of oflice, mistrusted by all 
parties ? This is expecting too much of human nature. All 
that can be asked is that University representatives should 
show a higher standard of intellectual honesty, a better 
background of special knowledge. ‘“* Bobby ” Lowe is a good 


Is 


example of a politician with independent views, fearlessly 


expressed. Disraeli’s famous gibe may be recalled—that he 
gave a seat to London University because he knew that Lowe 


dare not face the hustings, but if returned for that University 
he could be relied upon to wreck any Ministry in which he was 


included ! T. Lu. HUMBERSTONE. 


15 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


THE REAL REVOLUTIONARIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.| 
Str,—The real difference between Mr. Morris Martin and 
myself seems to be one of method and not of aims. 
peace and reorganization, and so do I. But whereas I believe 


He wants. 


that these things can never be achieved except within the 


framework of the traditional civilization of Europe, he regards 
this emphasis on the past with suspicion, and admits to an 
uneasy feeling “‘ that something is being put across us.” 
Certainly I have no desire to do that. I do not even believe 
that the past is valuable in and for itself. 
living and not for the dead, but there is a real sense in which 


Life is for the 


the dead govern it, and to protest against that is to kick 
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against the pricks. The world is what it is because of what 
it has been, and people are what history has made them. 
It is therefore quite impossible for any reformer to ignore 
history. He may indeed react against it. He may decide 
that history is a record of inconceivable wickedness, and that 
there can be no reform without a clean break with the past. 
If so, he is a revolutionary. He may, on the other hand, be 
quite aware of past follies and wickedness but decide that 
on the balance more good comes from a method of reform 
of the technique to which our past has made us accustomed. 
In that case, he desires to work within the frame of the 
existing civilization, and he is simply a reformer. In which 
camp does Mr. Martin stand ? 


I heartily agree with Mr. Martin’s denunciation of the 
sentimentality of the Old School Tie business. I agree, but 
much less heartily, with what he says about Patriotic Slogans. 
* Your King and Country need you” is a ery which has 
certainly been used to cast the mantle of glamour over a 
good deal of bloodshed, but I should hate to feel that they 
did not need me, and still more to feel that I was failing them. 
3ut their chief nged is certainly not martial. I firmly disagrce 
with the impression of English history he seems to have 
gathered from the dates 1066, 1415, 1588, 1815, 1914. With 
one exception, 1415, I think that each one of these dates 
coes suggest the pacific mission of the British people. 

But this is becoming a mere catalogue of agreements. 
What I am most concerned about is Mr. Martin’s desire to 
be led. Plainly he is not himself of the calibre to give his 
loyalty to unworthy leaders. But few of the “ young who 
are demanding leadership” are as able as he is, and it is 
precisely their inability to discriminate which has led to the 
twilight of freedom in half of Europe. What we need is to 
find some way of combining the two principles of democracy 
and leadership.—Yours faithfully, Rocer B. Lioyp. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Who are the real revolutionaries ? Your contributor 
of March 8th wrote: * Thus the thinkers and writers are 
the true revolutionaries, Marx and not Lenin, Rousseau and 
not Napoleon ;_ and the revolutionary’s battle is really won at 
the moment when his ideas have received general credence.” 

May I point out another aspect covering the same ground, 
and it is a coincidence of parallelism, if I give my exact words 
written in 1929: 

‘The real revolutionists are not the writers of books nor the 
talkers in the streets or the senates, because emancipation comes 
from the inventors and the industrialists; it is Lodge, Edison, 
Dunlop, Courtauld, Mond, Wilbur Wright, Restall, Cooks and 
their legions which create the new conditions and bring the new 
perceptions. In the final Utopia there will be statues to these 
known and unknown gods who make the world for civilized man 
to live in, while the Pabians and the Marxes and the Maxtons will 
have been forgotten.” 

The values of tradition must be obsolescent in a community 
which now grows in complexity so rapidly ; tradition must 
Jose its value just so far as it develops into a taboo. 

Does it not seem the problem today is (a) to perceive the 
rate of obsolescence in all departments of life, and (b) to 
define the proliferation (potential and actual) of all new 
discoveries and inventions ? In future the function of states- 
men will be to adapt and adopt the new conditions earlier 
than now obtains. It is sad, if not mad, for example, that 
recognizing the cumulative effects of wireless (which brings 
all peoples into hourly contact) and of flying (which has 
made the earth the cabbage patch of all peoples), research is 
still the Cinderella in world statesmanship. Einstein is 
banished while Hitler is canonized, and in our own country 
Joss and reaction is caused by belated acceptance of what 
is happening around us daily as handled by the machinery of 
Royal Commissions which take so long in arriving at -their 
conclusions that their terms of reference are out of date 
before they have finished their sittings. 

So far as Youth and the future is concerned, there seems 
a little danger in attaching too much importance to intro- 
spection and personal psychology and a tendency in their 


work and pleasure to live upon their emotions. Psycho- 


nnalysis is becoming a substitute for the old Victorian church- 
Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge. 


poing. 


A. ANTHONY. 
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GERMANY AND THE WHITE PAPER 
[To the Editor of Tux Specratror.] 

Sir,—On Monday, March 11th, the House of Commons 
debated the Government's increased expenditure upon arma. 
ments as set out and explained in the White Paper. The 
Opposition accused those responsible for the document jn 
question of starting a race in armaments. The following 
Saturday Herr Hitler inaugurates conscription, thus repudi- 
ating those clauses of the Versailles treaty dealing with the 
armed forces to be allowed to Germany. No one would wish 
to make party capital out of so grave an international situa- 
tion. It is obvious that the Government had no intention of 
starting a race in armaments and that when drawing up their 
White Paper they were concerned solely for the safety and 
welfare of the British public. At the same time it is obvious 
that if the arguments contained in that paper are to be taken 
as logical and correct it is now necessary to spend twenty 
instead of ten million pounds upon increased armaments. In 
Other words, a race in armaments has been started, and cannot 
be stopped unless we reverse our official philosophy regarding 
national defence. One thing is obvious; the issue between 
self-defence and. collective security can no longer be evaded. 
These two opposite and conflicting theories cannot be driven in 
double harness, beeause one nullifies the other. 

Do we rely upon the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg Pact or upon “ our strong right arm” ? 

The prestige of our country is such that we are forced, 
whether we wish it or not, to be the deciding factor for Europe, 
and the world, upon this point. Even the greatness of that 
prestige will not enable us to wobble between the two, without 
disaster to ourselves and our neighbours. At the present 
moment we can look to neither doctrine for security because 
we are not in a position to apply either in a practical or 
thoroughgoing manner. 

May I suggest that the Government draw up two schemes, 
one for making collective security a reality, the other for obtain- 
ing national security by isolated increase in national arma- 
ments? Let these two issues be put before the country free 
from party complications or any other irrelevant side issues. 

Whatever the decision let the British people say clearly which 
method they consider right, and that they still believe in 
acting up to their principles. The White Paper says, in 
effect, we believe in the League of Nations and_ collective 
security, but because of certain difficulties and contingencies 
obtaining in the world at the moment we propose to act in 
opposition to our faith. 

Can such an attitude bring success ?--Yours. &c., 

Poirier S. Mumrorp, 

St. Mary's Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


BEEF POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Str,—The writer of the paragraph, * The new Beef Policy ” 
on page 378 of your issue of March 8th, must either be incred- 
ibly ignorant of the problems of agriculture as a whole, or 
he must be one of those case-hardened Free Traders who 
ean learn nothing from facts. 

He appears to be unaware that, if the cattle industry in 
Great Britain is allowed to be ruined by refusing it protection 
either by tariffs, levies, or restrictions, agriculture as a whele 
must collapse, thereby increasing unemployment enormously. 

His first question is, ‘* Whether there should be a subsidy 
to Home Producers at all?” The answer is that unless the 
cattle trade is to be entirely ruined there must be some sort 
of subsidy to the home producer, unless very severe restrictions 
are put on to imports. 

His second question is, “Who should pay the Subsidy?” 
I leave this to the common sense of your readers. Surely 
it is better for the importing countries to pay rather than our 
own taxpayers ? 

The writer seems to think that he is stating an obvious 
fact when he suggests that a small levy on imported beef 
will raise the price of the poor man’s food, but as a matter 
of fact it is extremely doubtful whether the suggested levy 
would raise the retail price at all, whilst it is practically 
certain that any tariff, to be effective, would have to raise 
the price; and the same applies if the necessary drastic 
restrictions have to be put into force. 

If the Dominions, especially Australia and New Zealand, 
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continue to take up the attitude which they have adopted 
<o far, it is quite possible that they may force this Government 
to put on very severe restrictions until the Ottawa and other 
Agreements come to anend. I trust that the Dominions will 
see reason and will remember their promise at Ottawa that 
the home producer should have first choice in his own market. 
—Jam, Sir, yours faithfully, ARTHUR HAZLERIGG. 

Noseley Hall, Leicester. 

[What was said in the note in question is that if there are 
to be payments to home producers it is more equitable for 
them to be borne by the general taxpayer, as a plain subsidy, 
than by @ levy on imports, which would in all likelihood mean 
an increase in the price of the poor man’s meat. Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg is something of an optimist if he thinks the exporting 
countries (for when he writes importing it is to be assumed 
he means exporting) would shoulder the whole burden of 
a levy.—EEp. The Spectator.] 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BANKS 

[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Sir,—Dr. Leaf’s now somewhat out-of-date writings contain 
no “ crushing refutation ” of my statement that the banking 
system fails entirely to create and issue, in a form free to 
buy consumable goods, enough money to enable the citizens 
of a country to purchase all that they desire of what they can 
produce and import. 

Dr. Leaf’s figures, intended to disprove a fact now admitted 
by practically every honest economist, viz., that a bank loan 
creates money, are completely vitiated by his failure to take 
into account the effect produced on the money supply by the 
purchase and sale of securities by banks during the period 
he has under review. 

There are two purposes for which banks create money—for 
lending and for buying themselves securities ; and there are 
two ways in which banks destroy money ; by receiving repay- 
ment of the principal of loans and by selling securities, the 
money received in either way being cancelled out of existence. 

If a bank sells securities worth £1,000 and destroys the 
money it gets by the sale, and about the same time grants a 
bank loan of £1,000 naturally the total amount of money in 
existence will remain the same, and the loan, apparently, will 
not have increased the total of deposits. By a_ similar 
ingenious (and dishonest) process of reasoning you might 
demonstrate the interesting fact that pouring a bucket of 
water into a cistern does not increase the total volume of water 
in the cistern by the amount of the contents of the bucket. 
All you have to do is to measure the amount of water in the 
cistern before the experiment ; get an assistant to remove a 
bucket of water from the cistern, pour a bucket in yourself, 
again measure the water in the cistern and declare the result, 
avoiding of course all mention of the activities of your con- 
federate !—Yours truly, TAVISTOCK, 

76 St. James’ Court, S.W.1. 


WOMEN’S RIGHYS 


[To the Editor of THe Spectator. ] 
Sir,—Justice is so rarely accorded because it is just that one 
should not be surprised, perhaps, to find Mr. E. F. Benson 
writing that woman suffrage was won * not by the lawless 
campaigns of the militant, but by the patriotic industry of the 
whole sex,’ as shown by their work during the War. 
Suffragists, whether they went to prison for their vote, or 
carried on the peaceable campaign of half a century, or did 
both (as many did), probably would not care very much what 
excuse was made in the end for setting them free. But it does 
matter from the point of view of historic accuracy if later 
generations, and especially the present generation of young 
women who enjoy the fruits of victory, are led to believe that 
the suffrage clause, which made the Act of 1918 one of the great 
Reform Acts of our constitution, was only inserted because 
woman in a war emergency showed qualities that, according to 
Mr. Benson, “ hitherto had been supposed to be the property 
of males alone.” 

Does Mr. Benson seriously think, because women’s War 
services did undoubtedly offer to anti-suffragist Die-hards a 
way out of an untenable position, that their recognition would 
have taken the form of enfranchisement if there had been no 
pre-War demand for this, backed by move support in the 
country than for any other measure before Parliament and 


accompanied by a women’s revolt without parallel in history ? 
To take his view would be to cast a slur on the judgement of 
all those distinguished men, from John Stuart Mill onwards, 
who seem to have discovered woman’s fitness for the vote 
even before she showed her willingness to make a shell or 
drive a lorry for a man’s wage. It is just possible, of course, 
that these earlier democrats regarded the vote as the right of 
every citizen, and not as a reward for being a good citizen.— 
Yours, &e., EVELYN SHARP NEVINSON. 
4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. E. F. Benson at the end of his article, ‘* Women’s 
Rights,’ shows so true an appreciation of the issues involved 
in the women’s movement that it is difficult to take seriously 
his refusal to acknowledge the necessary part played by 
militancy in bringing that movement to its present stage. 

Referring to the inclusion of women in the 1918 Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, Mr. Benson says : * Any Govern- 
ment ... would have done the same.” Can he _ thea 
explain why no Government had done it before? So many 
Governments had the chance in the 40 years preceding 1905, 
during which women were expressing so pertinaciously yet 
so peacefully their desire for the vote. Or why the pro- 
fessedly democratic Liberal Government of 1906 did not 
do it on taking office when no more serious acts of militancy 
had been committed than the heckling of its leaders at publie 
meetings ? Surely it did not need a world war to convince 
the men of Great Britain that their mothers, sisters and 
wives were industrious, efficient, loyal and courageous ? 
even if such virtues had ever been recognized as necessary 
qualifications for the franchise. 

The militant women, Mr. Benson tells us, succeeded only 
in ‘enlisting the attention of the police.” Was it then a 
coincidence that a “ Conciliation > Committee was formed 
of M.P.’s of all parties who strove earnestly te bring about a 
settlement of the question and actually brought forward in 
1910 and 1911 Women’s Suffrage Bills which secured 
substantial second reading majorities? Had the matter 
ever before been taken so seriously in Parliament? Did 
not the militants agree upon and loyally observe two periods 
of truce while these Bills were before the House—incidentally 
providing another golden opportunity for the Government 
to enfranchise them without appearing to yield to an un- 
constitutional agitation ? 

The opportunity was neglected and the fight was naturally 
renewed with increased intensity until the War gave a still 
more generally obvious opportunity—which was taken. Who 
can say that it would have been taken but for the certainty 
that failure to do so would cause a renewal of militancy ?— 
Yours, &e., Mary PuHi.uips. 

Suffragette Fellowship, 284 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 
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'To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—In last week's issue of The Spectator your comment 
on the arresting picture painted by your correspondent in 
Shanghai is interesting, as in an American paper, Time, which 
I received a week or two ago, an even more gloomy outlook 
is shown ; quoting from a Tokyo newspaper, Nichi Nichi : 

“Mr. Hirota, Japan’s foreign Minister (who wrote the Twenty 
One Demands in 1915), informed Generalissimo Chiang at Nanking 
that if ‘ Nanking accepts the tutelage of Tokyo, Japan is willing 
to do the following for China : 

I. Assist China to withdraw from the League of Nations and 
toward abandoning the Chinese policy of relying for aid in crises 
upon the Great Powers of the West. 

2. Furnish China with Japanese military advisers to the 
national and provincial armies of Generalissimo Chiang, now 
advised chiefly by German and U.S. officers with crack World 
War records. 

3. Conclude a separate pact with China nullifying the Washing- 
ton Nine-Power Treaty ‘and other treaties’ so far as China and 
Japan are concerned. 

4. Assume responsibility for the Japanese defence of China in 
the same terms of alliance that Japan stipulated in agreement to 
defend Manchukuo. 

5. Exalt China, by exchanging Ambassadors with her, whereas 
Japan has always refused to exchange with China any diplomat 
ef higher rank than Minister.” 

Finally, last week the whole Tokyo Press buzzed with 
gossip that to get Generalissimo Chiang to accept the above, 
Japan’s Imperial Government was cffering China whopping 
loans. ‘Japan offered loans, threatened war as_ the 
alternative.” 

There are three portraits of Japanese: ‘* General Suzuki,” 
** Minister Ari Yoshi,’ in a kimona and slippers in his garden, 
and * Admiral Osumi” in naval uniform, the Minister of the 
Navy, who asserted “ We have no intention of embarking 
on a naval race, but if negotiations fail we have a policy !— 
the whole Japanese nation must make up its mind to cope 
with the situation, even if we are reduced to eating rice 
gruel.”’—Yours truly, Grace L. Morrow. 

Pine Lodge, Strandtown, Belfast. 
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THE CHURCH AND WAR 

|To the Editor of Tne Seecrator.]} 
Sir,—The Archbishop of Canterbury has indicated _ his 
approval of the policy of the Government in increasing 
expenditure on armaments. Part of the increase is being 
devoted to the strengthening of the Air Foree. It is implied, 
therefore, that the Archbishop is prepared to sanction aerial 
warfare. He is prepared, in other words, to sanction, in the 
name of the Church, the use of methods of warfare——the 
bombing of cities, with the attendant slaughter of the civilian 
population—which make utter nonsense of all that can be 
understood by Christian ethies. 

It is well that the position should be clearly understood. 
But is it a position which the Churches generally are prepared 
to accept ? The time has come when they should declare 
themselves without equivocation.—Yours, &c., 

Hope Street Church, SIDNEY SPENCER. 

8 Greenheys Road, Liverpool, 8. 


FILMS FOR AFRICA 

[To the Editor of Tne Specraror.] 
Smr,—People who are interested in the education and 
advancement of the primitive African have for some time 
been viewing with concern the ever-accelerating pace with 
which the populations of large areas of East and Central 
Africa are being introduced to the ways of the modern world 
through the medium of heavy industry, transportation and 
conmimerce, rs 

The labour demands of the great copper mines of the 
Relgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia are annualiy calling 
cut thousands of hitherto sequestered natives from their 
villages and are suddenly exposing them to the mechanized 
world of Western industry, alien social and economic standards, 
and codes of alien laws and morals. The outcome of this 
process is to shatter the solidarity and morale of the native 
community. 

In 1932 a Commission was sent to the Rhodesian Copper 
Relt by the Department of Social and Industrial Research 
of the International Missionary Council to study the effect 
of this process of industrialization- upon the labour recruit- 
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ment areas. The report of this Commission urged the pro. 
vision of some practicable means of visual education for the 
adult population of these areas who are virtually beyond the 
possibility of acquiring literacy. The cinema was suggested 
as an obvious instrument for such wholesale visual schooling, 

Through a grant of £11,000 made by the Carnegie Corpora. 
tion of New York to the Department of Social and Industrial 
Research, a film-producing unit is being equipped and will 
be sent to East Africa in May upon a two-year appointment 
to experiment with the making of films in Africa, by Africans 
and for Africans. The project is being organized and will 
be directed from London with the co-operation of the Colonial 
Office and the help of an Advisory Council formed by the 
British Film Institute. 

The Field Director of the experiment is Major L. Notcutt, 
an electrical engineer who has successfully produced * talkie ” 
films for natives during an experience of many years in East 
Africa. The Educational Director is Mr. G. C. Latham, 
formerly Director of Native Education for the Government 
of Northern Rhodesia. A laboratory and studio will be 
opened at Vugiri, a German-built sanatorium, well situated 
for the purpose in the Usambara Mountains, not far from 
Tanga in Tanganyika Territory. Here the experimental 
programmes will be made with the help of a trained native 
staff, and from this point the displaying unit will alternately 
tour selected areas of Tanganyika, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Population centres at mission stations, 
Government posts, mining districts and agricultural villages 
will be selected for the display of the pictures to native 
audiences. Native preferences and criticisms will be care- 
fully noted and these will be considered in the filming of 
subsequent piozrammes. This process will be repeated 
again and again until definite trends of native response are 
discovered. 

The Directors will carry with them to Africa no assumptions 
as to what the African likes in the picture line, or what he 
ought to have. The aim will be to discover what sort of 
pictures appeal most to Africans, and how the cinema can 
best be used as a means both of native instruction and of 
native entertainment. With this in view the films will be 
made in the medium of African life with Africans demon- 
strating the instructional themes and carrying the star roles 
in native drama, story, ceremonial and humour. The sources 
of African laughter, tears and incentives to action will be 
sought and used. Thus it may be that the hare or the 
tortoise may take the place of ‘‘ Mickey Mouse ” and * Felix 
the Cat ° in African comedies, while there will doubtless be 
an ample supply of Bantu Charlie Chaplins. The sound on 
dise method will be used to produce “ talkie ” commentaries 
in various languages as may be required. 
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An effort will be made to'help the African to find in the 
medium of his own cultural inheritance sources of racial 
and artistic inspiration and entertainment. On the other 
hand, it is believed that the film can be powerfully used to 
help the African community to adapt its way of life intelli- 
gently to the new world order that it is entering. Sanitation, 
disease prevention, new ways of baby care, of cooking, of 
agriculture and cattle-raising can be made interesting and 
even attractive by African actors playing in the familiar 
medium of village life and thus relating the new to the old 
in an intelligible sequence. 

A practical aspect of the undertaking is that it will pioneer 
for Missions and Government in the field of the theory and 
economics of film production under primitive and _ tropical 
conditions, and will place the results of its research at the 
disposal of the individual missionary, Government official 
and educator. It is hoped that in the two years of its 
duration the project will make a beginning in the supply of 
inexpensive and wholesome films, not only for Mission and 
Government use, but for the circuits of native cinemas that 
will eventually appear throughout Bantu Africa. 

Here is a task in which the anthropologist, the dramatic 
writer, the mission teacher and doctor and the Government 
agricultural and veterinary official, no less than the native 
story-teller, each has a part to play and should each be 
enlisted for giving richness of content and accuracy of detail 
to the scenarios that must eventually be written for the 
new African movie world.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1. J. Merve Davis. 
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This book discusses in non-technical language the case for and against a Planned Economy, both in principle 
and with reference to existing conditions in Great Britain. 
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A witty and trenchant criticism of some modern panaceas. 
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Illustrations and Map. [Studies in Modern History.]  21/- 
“Tt is a solid piece of well-documented research, brightened by frequent character sketches and pithy utter- 
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“In his delicate, fastidious, half-ironical way he makes his characters live for us... . full not only of his 
remarkable gift of phrasing but of his robust good sense and wide humanity.”’—JoHn BucHan, M.P. (The Times). 
“His essays are a literary delight, written in a prose that is admirably phrased, always pointed, always lucid.” 
BonaMy Dogrfe (7he Spectator). 


THE TWO SOURCES OF MORALITY AND RELIGION. By HENRI BERGSON. 


Translated by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, with the assistance of W. Horstall 


Carter. 10/- 
“The translation is so excellent that the reading has been a pleasure. . There is such a noble and lofty tone 
in the book, such a constant reference to the highest ideals, that it is impossib le, even when one disagrees with 
the author, not to fecl an ever-growing reverence for him.”—N ex ws Chronicle. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Military Operations — France and 
Belgium, 1918: The German March Offensive and its Preliminaries. Compiled by Brigadier- 
General Sir JAMES FE. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G. With Sketches, 12/6. Volume of Appendices, 
6/6. Case of Maps, 5/6. 

“The text volume forms yet another testimony to General Edmonds’ power to reduce a vast and confusing mass 
of material to a lucid and well-ordered narrative. The volume of maps, gin with those in the text volume, 


embodies the work of a man who has already raised the art of historical map-making to a new level.’ CAPTAIN 
Lippe. Harr (Sunday Limes). 


Recent Books on Economics 
THE GREAT DEPRESSION. By LIONEL FREE BANKING. An outline of a Policy of In- 
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ity of London. Second Impresston. 8/6 
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The Pleasures of Planning 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


Is the writing of persuasive argument a wholly lost art ? 
The question is prompted by the current literature of * Plan- 
ning.” This word covers and obscures a wide variety of 
policies and expedients, but all of them are alike in this, 
that they can be carried into effect only by convincing the 
central opinion of the nation. But, if the apostle of a new 
policy is to convince, he must define its distinctive principles 
und must concentrate attention on what is really new in them, 
exerting himself to answer the criticisms which may be 
expected from the ** practical? man. Similarly, the opponent 
of a particular ‘* planning ” policy must discriminate between 
it and other planning policies, isolate it for inspection, and con- 
centrate in his turn on its peculiar defects. Instead of this, 
planners and anti-planners today seem more anxious to 
unburden their own minds than to persuade others. Principles 
are not defined ; practical issues are not faced. There is no 
meeting of minds. What is new is wrapped up in the trailing 
clouds of old controversies. In short, there is no attack on 
the citadels of conviction such as was delivered by the Anti- 
Corn Law League, or by the pioneers of Socialism ; and, 
equally, the counter-attack dissipates itself in aimless raids 
along the whole front. 

Two recent books are excellent examples of this. Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole introduces his Principles of Economic Planning, 
by a closely reasoned refutation of the old economists’ faith 
in the automatic virtues of a “ free market.” Mr. Horobin 
introduces his Puckish satire on the Pleasures of Planning 
by pouring ridicule on the belief that ‘* capitalism is breaking 
down.” Mr. Cole is interesting. Mr. Horobin is amusing ; 
but both are arguing against an echo, not against the living 
voices of today. And, the introduction over, the reader 
of both books soon finds himself enveloped in the trailing 
clouds. Mr. Cole comes trailing State and Guild Socialism. 
His whole critique of Capitalist Planning is based on an old 
absurdity. He believes that the laissez-faire economists 
were wrong in almost everything except in their theoretical 
postulate of an ‘* economic man.” That postulate he converts 
into an historical fact ; but on the strict understanding that 
this ** economic man ™ has no ancestry, that he was specially 
ereated at the time of the industrial revolution, and will 
automatically cease to exist when the ‘ profit motive” of 
capitalism disappears. Mr. Horobin’s clouds show the same 
tarnished lining. For him, all State policies are equally 
socialistic. There is no difference between President Roose- 
velt’s Securities Act and his development of the Muscle Skouls 
region, nor between the English beet-sugar subsidy and 
Danish co-operative farming. For all his youthful wit, he 
recalls Mr. Birrell’s description of Lord Bramwell: ‘ Brave 
old man! There he stands, bold and erect, repeating his 
Credo— 1 believe in the Higgling of the Market, in Fair 
Profit and Fierce Competition, ‘To the End of the World, 
Amen.” Neither seems to realize that the ordinary man 
is interested in planning because he wants new measures to 
meet what he feels are new problems. He may be wrong ; 
there may be no new problems ; but he will never b> ccn- 
vineed of this by men who seem unable to tell new wine from 
old or old bottles from new. 

What is the real issue? Mr. Cole reveals it, but he seems 
hardly conscious of it. All the elaborate machinery which 
he suggests for a planned society is mere superstructure for 
one basic proposal. Put crudely —and Mr, Cole is tar from 


Principles of Economic Planning. By G. D. H. Cole. (Mae- 
millan. 6s.)——-Pleasures of Planning. By lan M. Horobin, 
M.P. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 


crude—the proposal is that the State should manufacture 
money and distribute it, partly as a free gift at so much per 
head of the population, and partly as wages for public works. 
It is on that expedient, and on that alone, that he really 
relies for attaining his aim: the full utilization of all the 
community’s resources of production. Consequently, it is 
on that expedient that one would expect him to concentrate 
all his powers of persuasion. Yet, in fact, he does not even 
argue it. He can see nothing in the fear of run-away printing 
presses controlled by politicians except a superstition that 
governments are inherently stupid. He misses the obvious 
point, which indeed he has already emphasized in another 
connexion, that the volume of money under the existing system 
is. in the last resort, regulated by its creator's or borrower's 
ability to earn a profit on its use. This check may be a bad 
one, but it is a check ; whereas, even theoretically, the only 
check on the Government printing-press must be the mere 
opinion of certain individuals, formed under considerable 
pressure, as to how much the citizen can usefully spend. Again, 
in one passage, Mr. Cole recognizes that “in order to be 
entitled to receive the social dividend, an able-bodied citizen 
would have to be prepared to work up to a standard sufficient 
to justify his claim to share in the common heritage of society.” 
But he is careful not to develop the point—still less to meet 
the obvious objection that a man who is dependent for his 
livelihood on the discretion of a Government cannot be a 
free man, that the corollary of the “ social dividend ” is the 
conscription of labour. In other words, the elementary 
argument that Mr. Cole or Major Douglas has to meet is that 
the recipient of a * social dividend ~ will be pro tanto either a 
blackmailer or a slave. The argument may be wholly 
fallacious, but Mr. Cole seems to be hardly aware that it exists. 

T am conscious that this compressed criticism is not wholly 
fair to Mr. Cole. He is at pains to argue that, in a completely 
socialized community, the size of the * social dividend ” can 
be accurately regulated by the community’s power of pro- 
duction, and that the citizen will still have a sufticient 
incentive, even an increased incentive, to supplement. his 
dividend by productive work. But these are anticipations 
of a post-capitalist Paradise; Mr. Cole has no such high 
opinion of a democracy composed of ** economic men” ; 
he can reconcile these inconsistencies only by an appeal to 
his own particular brand of dogmatic eschatology. 

Here, then, is the real issue. For a century the task of 
industry has been to break up the fallows of an expanding 
market ; today its task is increasingly the intensive cultivation 
of a relatively limited market. For this latter task, the 
traditional organization of industry is in some respects ill- 
adapted; and the world has thus become involved in the 
vicious circle of under-consumption and unemployment. 
The vicious circle has doubtless been made worse by the efforts 
of governments to escape from it, but no one really believes 
that governments have created it, except in the sense that all 
faults lie on the king. One school of ** planners * holds that 
this vicious circle can only be broken by the direct manu- 
facture and distribution of token purchasing-power. ‘The 
other holds that it can be broken by new adaptations of an 
old method, the calculated paring of costs and prices so as to 
reach a deeper level of demand. But the new adaptations 
involve a more or less thorough reconstruction of the organ- 
ization of marketing ; and, though this is primarily a purely 
industrial problem, it may have important implications 
over the whole field of State policy, 
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The Problem of the ’Seventies 


Disraeli, Gladstone, and the Eastern Question. By R. W. 


Seton-Watson. (Macmillan. 21s.) 

NEw light has been thrown since the War upon the tangled 
threads of diplomacy in the Eastern Question, as it shaped 
itself in the ‘seventies of last century before, during, and 
after the Russo-Turkish War. The late Mr. Buckle’s Life of 
Disraeli and Lady Gwendolen Cecil's Life of Lord Salisbury, 
with Sir Arthur Hardinge’s Life of Lord Carnarvon, have 
revealed the workings of opinion inside the British Govern- 
ment; and from the German angle much is illuminated by 
the Grosse Politik. The justifications, which Dr. Seton- 
Watson has for piling a large book on top of these, are two. 
One is the need for bringing their scattered data together in 
a monograph displaying the combined effect. The other is 
to add some important new data—the Russian data. 

These last are derived from the archives of the former 
Russian Embassy in London, now in charge of Mr. Sablire, 
its last Chargé d’Affaires. They are the correspondence 
which passed between Count Peter Shuvalov, Russian Ambas- 
sador in London, and the heads of his Government, é.e., the 
Tsar Alexander II and Prince Gortchakov, the Russian 
Chancellor. Shuvalov was an Ambassador of exceptional 
importance ; as may be judged from the fact that at the 
Berlin Congress the Tsar had wished him to be the principal 


delegate, and only reluctantly yielded to Gortehakov’s 
insistence. The correspondence, hitherto unavailable, was 


printed some while ago by Dr. Seton-Watson himself in the 
Slavonic Review ; but might easily be overlooked there by 
any but specialists in Slavonic studies, and is here first 
brought strongly to the notice of the general historian. It is 
of great interest and reveals some minor episodes before 
unknown ; but I am not sure that it need modify any main 
verdicts. 

It shows the Tsar and his two chief diplomatie advisers as 
anything but bellicose, whether before or after their war 
with Turkey. But that everyone supposed before; the 
impulse to war came in Russia from the Slavophils ; and 
the Tsar and Chancellor, who knew better than they the 
military and financial weakness of the Empire, saw the 
prospect with very different eves. Among the minor episodes 
brought to light are two direct overtures made by Disraeli 
(or Lord Beaconsfield, as he was on the second oceasion) on 
June 9th, 1876, and February 20th, 1877, to Russia through 
Shuvalov. Dr. Seton-Watson views them with some repro- 
bation as convicting Disraeli of opportunism. But was it 
not the kind of opportunism, of which a statesman does well 
to be guilty ? A direct Anglo-Russian deal might on either 
occasion have rendered the world great service. To attempt 
one implied no fundamental breach with Tureophilism ; and 
it is significant that on the first occasion the approach was 
made at the house of the Turcophile Lord Rothschild. 

Besides the sources already mentioned, Dr. Seton-Watson 
has consulted the unpublished Gladstone, Granville, and 
Layard Papers, certain papers in the Foreign Office, and 
the Austrian archives. His monograph is thus more fully 
documented in detail than any previous account ; and as he 
has 570 pages in which to set it all out, he has been able to 
do ample justice to his finds. The book is a mine, in which 
anyone who digs will be rewarded; and in its gallery of 
portraits—Disraeli, Salisbury, Derby, Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Andrassy, Shuvalov, Gortchakoy, Elliot, Layard, Ignatyev, 
and others—there are very many which do add something 
to pre-existing knowledge. Among the sources few yield more 
human interest than some letters of Layard’s ; in his accounts 
of Abdul Hamid, for instance, we touch the limit of history’s 
irony. Throughout, it is impossible not to admire our author’s 
guidance, as he moves through the maze of his vast material, 
handling it all with familiarity and mastery. 

Dr. Seten-Watson is, of course, deeply committed to 
policies of national emancipation in Eastern Europe ; and 
it would be surprising if he did not show some _ preference 
for Gladstone, who divined the triumph of such _ policies, 
over Disraeli, who did not. Yet while he pays glowing tribute 
to the prophetic quality of Gladstone’s larger vision as evidenced 
at Midlothian, he recognizes also the prophet’s practical 
incapacity in foreign affairs and the sad anti-climax, which 
the foreign policy of his 1880-85 Government forms, to the 





noble language which had carried him into power. While 
conversely concerned to show that Disraeli had neither 
deep knowledge nor long views about foreign, or at any rate 
Near Eastern affairs, he perhaps scarcely does full justice to 
the other converse—his amazing practical capacity for keeping 
his end up. Lord Salisbury, speaking in May, 1880, to Arthur 
Balfour, said of him (it is Balfour’s report) that : 

“he was exceedingly short-sighted, though very clear-sighted. 
He neither could, nor would, look far ahead, or attempt to balance 
remote possibilities ; though he rapidly detected the difficulties of 
the immediate situation, and found the easiest, if not the best, 
solution for them.” 

No new lights on Dizzy ever get us beyond that antithesis, 
The only question is how much importance we attach to the 
second half of it. I think the evidence is that the best con- 
temporary judges (Bismarck, for instance) attached more than 
Dr. Seton-Watson does. As for Salisbury himself, he does 
not entirely gain by the intense light here thrown on him, 
No doubt he had an infinitely better detailed knowledge of 
the Question than either Disraeli or Gladstone, and he deserves 
great credit for what Dr. Seton-Watson calls his ** synthesis ” 
of their contradictions. But it is clear that his knack of need- 
lessly alienating people, whom it was important that he 
should not alienate, was not exercised only on his own 
countrymen. ‘Too often he left an impression of gavucherie, 
or gave actual offence. One knows elsewhere, how this became 
an element in our relations with Germany ; it is interesting 
to see it recorded here even by a man like Shuvalov, who 
got over it and did a historic deal with him. Layard’s account 
(quoted here from the Layard Papers) was written as by an 
avowed opponent. Nevertheless, his criticism of Salisbury’s 
diplomatic technique rather noticeably bears out Shuvalov’s, 

R. C. KK. Enson. 


Humane Politics 


Social Judgment. (Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 


Ir was known that at the time of his death, Graham Wallas— 
there is an endearing quality about the name without the 
cumbrous qualification of the title ** Professor ”—had in hand 
a last book : here it is. There is a certain appropriateness in 
its subject, Social Judgment, since no one possessed that 
characteristic or expressed it in a more mature and humane 
form than Graham Wallas in his career of public influence. 
What he meant by it, it was perhaps in the nature of the thing 
that he should not too closely define ; but these phrases may 
serve to indicate his meaning, “ that co-operation between 
reason and socially valuable emotion . . . the special kind 
of judgement-process which is stimulated by the presence or 
idea of our fellow-men and contemplates social action.” 

From the time of his Human Nature in Politics, by far his 
most important book and perhaps the most significant in 
English thought on politics since Bagehot, he was dominantly 
jnterested in the relations between psychology and politics, 
that most fruitful borderline of study and experience— 
Hitler and others have found it so-—in the contemporary 
world. In latter years, with his Art of Thought, he became 
pre-occupied with the psychological side, the processes of 
thinking and feeling, the emotional and rational responses in 
themselves rather than with the political. But this book at the 
end marks a return to that earlier balance of interest between 
the one and the other which was his characteristic attitude of 
mind. Few men had a more delicate intellectual and emo- 
tional equipoise than he. ‘There was a humanity about it, all 
the more effective because its sources were in the humane 
studies. Nothing is more delightful in this book than the way 
in which his illustrations of the argument range from the 
ancient world of Greece and Egypt to contemporary archi- 
tectural criticism or to that scission in up-to-date economic 
opinion so observable around his own London School of Eco- 
nomics. What could be better than his way of bringing Mill 
and Plato together ? ‘ Mill, like Plato, had on one side of the 
narrow path which he had chosen the mechanistic naturalism 
of Anaxagoras and Helvétius, and on the other side the super- 
naturalism of Delphi and Canterbury.” 

The theme of the book is “‘ the gap between knowledge and 
judgement,” which, he considers—and here we must all agree 
— is widening.” And in successive chapters he discusses the 
current disjunctions that are so fashionable in economics, 


By Graham Wallas. 
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THE BLUE DANUBE 


By Bernard Newman Ilustrated 10/6 net 


Mr. Bernard Newman, who scored a great success with his book, In the Trail of the 
Three Musketeers, has recently returned from another of his adventurous excursions. 
He set out to follow the course of the Danube from source to mouth, across seven 
countries from Black Forest to Black Sea. The account of his journey, his adventures 
and chance encounters makes this the most fascinating of travel books. 


(Ready March 29th.) 


MR. JUSTICE AVORY 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 


Mr. Justice Avory has been connected with so many causes célébres during his tenure 
on the Bench, and, indeed, while he was at the Bar, that any record of this great judge 
must command a wide interest. As a biographer, Gordon Lang has achieved a great 
triumph: his picture of Justice Avory, both in public and private life, is one that will 
be much appreciated by every admirer of the learned judge. (Ready April.) 


By Gordon Lang 


LIFE AND DEATH AT THE 
OLD BAILEY 


By R. Thurston Hopkins Illustrated 10/6 net 


An authentic history of this world-famous court, with many interesting stories and some 
intimate pictures of impcrtant trials which have taken place beneath its roof. The 
illustrations are reproductions of some hitherto unpublished photographs. 


BLANDINGS CASTLE 


AND ELSEWHERE 
By P. G. Wodehouse 7/6 net 


In this book we have Mr. Wodehouse in his maddest and merriest vein. He tells us 
of the Earl of Emsworth and his prize-winning pig; of Roberta Wickham—a very 
modern young woman; and of Mr. Mulliner and his multifarious relations. ‘The book 
is a sheer delight. (Ready April 12.) 


DIVORCED FROM REALITY 


By D. E. Stevenson 7/6 net 
The author of Miss Buncle’s Book has surpassed anything she has previously written 
in her entrancing new novel—Divorced From Reality. It is a book that has been widely 
read and one that has received only the most laudatory of comments from the critics 








—___HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, S.W 1! 
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psychology and science, between what is alone considered 
scientific (on a very narrow interpretation of it, of which too 
they make such a fetish !)—i.e., what is capable of measure- 
ment-—and all other aspects which are non-measurable though 
they may well be more important. Against Professor Lionel 
Robbins he scores shrewdly, for example, in isolating that 
“tendency of the teacher to assume that a division of his 
subject-matter due to pedagogic convenience must necessarily 
represent a division in the real world of causes and effects.” 
But he is no less coneerned to redress the balance with Pro- 
fessors Hogben and Eddington. It is amusing to regard the 
kindly malice with which he puts them all, loudly disagreeing, 
into the same pen. 

The book as we have it is only the first half of what he 
intended, though it is complete in itself. It would have gone 
on to include chapters on Government, Property and Inter- 
national Organization. It has been skilfully edited by his 
daughter and makes a valuable little book, as original—and 
his was an originating mind—as any he wrote. 

A. L. Rowse. 


Principles of Conduct 


By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel, M.P. 
6d.) 

Since the Home University Library already included an able 
volume entitled Ethics by Professor G. E. Moore, it may at 
first appear odd that another volume should now be added 
to the series entitled Practical Ethics by Sir Herbert 
Samuel. Ethics having any way to do with practice, how, 
it may be asked, do Practical Ethics differ from Ethics pure 
and simple? Is it, one wonders, a parallel case to the 
institution in some American universities of Chairs of 
* Applied Christianity ? No doubt the editors of the 
series might point out, in answer to such questions, that 
although Ethics as such deals with practice, nevertheless 
ethical enquiry may concern itself not only with what is 
right and wrong in the concrete problems of conduct  pre- 
sented in everyday life, but with more abstract questions 
relating to practice as a whole. What do we mean by 
“right and “ wrong”? Are there any absolute standards 
of conduct at all? Is there any real sense in which men 
have Free Will? And so on. Now Professor Moore's 
volume was taken up by discussing such general questions : 
he did not go at all into the concrete ethical problems pre- 
sented to us by the world in which we live. The editors of 
the series may therefore well have felt that there was room 
for a volume in which the bearing of ethical principles was 
shown on the chief of these problems, and it is interesting 
that they should have entrusted the volume to someone 
known less as a philosopher than a man accustomed to 
handle great practical affairs. 

If, however, this was the idea of the way in which Sir 
Herbert's volume should supplement Professor Moore's, it 
seems a pity that his field was allowed so much to overlap 
Professor Moore's, for Sir Herbert's volume too gives a 
proportion of its space to discussing the same general ques- 
tions which are discussed by Professor Moore. Professor 
Moore has a chapter * Results of the Test of Right and 
Wrong”; Sir Herbert has a chapter “ The Test of Right 
and Wrong” ; Professor Moore has a chapter * Free Will” ; 
Sir Herbert has a chapter “Is there Free Will?’ And 
what makes this overlapping more a pity is that Sir Herbert's 
treatment of these questions does not—at least, so it seems 
to me—equal Professor Moore’s in clarity and acuteness. 
One would have been glad if Sir Herbert had utilized the 
space allotted for going more thoroughly into concrete 
problems. What Sir Herbert has to say about these latter 
is always sensible, judicious and moderate, but I doubt 
whether he sheds much new illumination. He leaves one, 
I think, in many cases with an uneasy feeling that the problem 
is really deeper than that. The problems he actually touches 
on are (1) Poverty, (2) Class-distinctions, (3) Sex and the 
Family, (4) The Claims of State and Nation, (5) War. With 
regard to the first, he indicates that it is disquieting that 
vast numbers of people should be living in poverty with 
incomes insufficient to provide, for themselves and_ their 
the requirements of physical health and comfort, 
Then he tells us 


Practical Ethics. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 


families, 
to say nothing of culture and recreation, 


—== 


that ‘it is for the politician and the economist to find the 
way of redress.” Yes, indeed. Only they must not choose 
their course lightly, and so discover in the end that they 
have made things worse. Very true. They must be careful 
not to frame their measures so as to lessen industrial enter. 
prise and productivity. True, true. They must not be 
diverted by a care for individual or class interests to the 
detriment of the general interest. No, they certainly must 
not. Sir Herbert might say:.that if such things, stated as 
general truths, seem platitudes, they are continually over- 
looked in practice by politicians and so need to be emphasized 
ever afresh. That may be so, yet perhaps the problems consti- 
tuted by the present unequal distribution of wealth will not 
be effectively apprehended till more fundamental questions are 
raised about the ethics of private property. On the problems 
of conduct in regard to sex, Sir Herbert makes everything 
turn on the importance of preserving sound family life. All 
he says here too I personally agree heartily with, yet I doubt 
whether there are not other considerations—of spiritual 
values—-which have to be brought in before right and wrong 
in those matters can be discerned. 

Beside the problems Sir Herbert discusses there are many 
he simply points to and leaves with an_ interrogation. 
Amongst these is the principle of the ‘sacredness of all 
human life “—the ethies of killing. Although Sir Herbert 
does not go into it, it is likely to be a problem very much before 
us in days to come. It includes, of course, the question of 
‘apital punishment ; but there are people who would strongly 
deny that any criminal should be killed on the ground that 
he deserves punishment and at the same time would approve 
of individuals whose existence is harmful or useless—not 
only criminals, but idiots and feeble-minded children—being 
put out of the way. Mr. Bernard Shaw, for instance, has 
advocated a liberal use of killing to rid the community of 
undesirable members. The recent acquittal of a woman who 
killed her idiot son may prove a precedent of very large 
consequence. I could have wished that Sir Herbert had 
examined on what the idea of the ** sacredness of all human 
life’ really rests. Is it baseless apart from a Christian or 
Jewish—or at any rate Theistic—belief about the universe ? 
Or, if you have such a belief, does that imply that it is always 
wrong for one man to kill another (or kill himself)? The 
vast majority of Christians and Jews have held throughout 
nineteen centuries that, while suicide is wrong, for one man 
to kill another is, in certain circumstances, a right action. 

EDWYN BeEvAN. 


Wisdom of the Spirit 

Shallows and Deeps. By Archibald Weir. (Blackwell. 
Devorep readers of The Dark and The Light are already 
perhaps as familiar as their mental capacity permits with Mr. 
Weir's transcendental yet actual philosophy of the spirit. 
Shallows and Deeps will not greatly extend their knowledge, 
though it may help them to apply it to some of the major 
problems of human life. They will, however, get pleasure and 
refreshment from both the paddling and the diving to which 
they are invited; and especially from those glimpses of his 
own adventures in and around the Ocean of Truth which Mr. 
Weir—most withdrawn and impersonal of modern philosophers 
—now for the first time permits. 

The conception of man’s consciousness as a small lit area, 
supported and informed by a vast unconscious life through 


8s. 6d.) 


which the deep monitions of Reality can reach it, is not of 


course peculiar to Mr. Weir. But no other writer has used it 
so thoroughly and so successfully in the attempt to bring 
order into our confused thinking concerning the unscen 
foundations of our mysterious existence. Because of this 
contact with those unconscious sources of wisdom and power, 
the interior life is of paramount importance to us. ‘* Man can 
make this world a better place to live in by solely attending 
to the organization of the life within.” 
this same fact, the influence wielded and the stimulus given by 
those awakened spirits who have tapped their own spiritual 
resources and “ begin to think where ordinary minds leave 
off” is a chief means whereby the enlightenment of other 
souls is achieved. But such advance in the deeper knowledge 
of life comes always by way of the stimulus to personal effort 
given by these compelling personalities, rousing the mind to 





And, again, because of 
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THE 


HOUSE 
OF 


RIDER 


Rider & Company find themselves compelled, by force of public demand, 
to issue more 2nd more books on Psychic Research and Occultism. Here 








is a selection :— 


PRACTICAL ASTRAL PROJECTION Translated from the French of Yram. The 
Author propounds a startling theory that all men are living ghosts. His out-of -the-body 
experiences show that man still has worlds to conquer. 7/6 


THE SECRET PATH by Paul Brunton (Author of “A Search in Secret India”). 
This book seriously attempts to discover something new to science—how to discover the 
deathless spirit within one’s being. “ One of the noblest attestations to Spiritual Truth this 
century has produced.”"—THE INQUIRER. SECOND IMPRESSION 3/+ 


A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA by Paul Brunton. Telling how an English journalist 
wanders through the heart of India, and comes in contact with mysterious Yogis, and 
witnesses signs and wonders, <A travel book which reveals the heart of Eastern philosophy. 
27 Illustrations. FIFTH IMPRESSION 15/- 


THE GREAT PROBLEM 31, <c. Lindsay Johnson, MAl., \.D., B.Sc. Every con- 
ceivable aspect of the problem of survival is adequately dealt with in this encyclopedic 
work. Personal experience is given, together with a mass of independent evidence. ///ustrated. 

FIRST CHEAP EDITION 12/6 


THE SU BSTANCE OF ADAM by Sergius Gortan xcona. This volume represents 
the fruit of many years of study and research. It is the work of a seer and a prophet. The 
Author is a Christian Kabbalist, and the book is based on the Kabbala. Large demy, 350pp. 


THE MYSTIC MANDRAKE by C. J. S. Thontpson. This weird and potent root, 


° . as ‘ e af ° - ° : . : 
which the Ancients used as a charm in magic and witchcraft, has a fascinating history. “ 4 
curious record indeed.”—Times. “ He has lighted on many dark and terrifying by-paths.” 
—EveryMan, With 30 Illustrations. Demy, 254pp. 15/- 


SUPERNATURAL by Edward Langton, B.D. “ Ghosts walk down the aisles of Church 


history.” The evidences of supernatural happennings from the Sixth Century till today, in 
doctrine, legend, experience. “1/r. Langton has done valuable work and his book deserves 
a wide sale.”’—GUARDIAN. 15/- 


Recent Successes 





THE INVISIBLE INFLUENCE by Alexander Cannon (13th Impression) -  -  5/- 
A WITNESS THROUGH THE CENTURIES by Dr. Hegy (7th Impression)-  — 5/= 
THE UNBROKEN MELODY OF LIFE by J. G. Findlay (5c Impression) - 3/6 
THE MEN BEYOND MANKIND by Fritz Kunz (2ud Impression)- - —-  55/= 
YOGA FOR THE WEST by Felix Guyot (37d Impression) - - - - 3/6 
PROOF by Rev. V. G. Duncan (Foreword by Sir O. Lodge) (3rd Impression)-  - — 5/= 
THESE MYSTERIOUS PEOPLE by Dr. Nandor Fodor - - - - - 7/6 
TRAINING FOR YOGA by Arthur Gilman - - - - - - - - 3/6 
THE MIND THAT WORKS MIRACLES by June Hope Kynaston -  - 9 5/- 
THE SUPREME LAW by Maurice Maeterlinck - - - - - - 5/={ 


(Upwards of 40,000 copies of “ The Supreme Law” have been sold.) 


34 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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SHEED & WARD 


4) 


E. I. WATKIN 
A PHILOSOPHY OF FORM 


16s. net. 





“ His book gives a synoptic view of life properly 
philosophical as well as Christian .. . his origin- 
ality, joined to lofty writing, makes his book a 
distinctive contribution to our philosophical 
literature.”—Fr. D’Arcy, S.J. 


THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF 
DOM JOHN CHAPMAN 


8s. 6d. net. 
These letters touch surely and directly on the 
spiritual life, and are illuminated by a wit which 
lights up the deepest subject and gives point to 
wisdom, 


ARNOLD LUNN 
A SAINT IN THE SLAVE 


TRADE: 
ST. PETER CLAVER 


6s. net. 





No one should talk of social service till he has 
read this terrifying story of a man who took 
social service seriously—of a man who claimed, 
and earned, the title of “ Slave of the Slaves.” 


G. CONSTANT 


THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND 


16s. net. 





“ Professor Constant has placed all students of 
our ecclesiastical history under a heavy debt by 
this brilliant volume.’—Church Times. 


Ta) 


31 Paternoster Row. E.C. 4. 
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fresh adventures of its own ; not by mere passive and second 
hand assimilation of ‘information received.” When new 
light is accepted as a hint, not as a doctrine, the receiy; 
mind experiences a true increase of life, an incentive to action, 
and with and through this free action enjoys peace in itself, 

This is what the influence of spirit on spirit should achieye, 
For the spirit which thus receives the awakening suggestion 
of another, itself, as the mystics would say, has contact with 
Absolutes “in its ground ”’—thus we must surely interpret 
Mr. Weir’s doctrine of ‘‘ unconscious resources ’’—and thé 
impulse to explore and make full use of this our spiritual in: 
heritance is the best result to be won from contact with 
another living mind. Thus and only thus can “ the stores of 
spiritual monition ” beneath the conscious life of every ego 
be unlocked ; and the ‘** guidance that comes into conscious. 
ness from the higher levels of its unconscious resources” be 
made available for the purposes of our life on earth. But 
lest the Group Movement should regard such®*utterances ag 
these as proof that Mr. Weir’s philosophy can provide them 
with the metaphysical background they so plainly require, 
it is well to emphasize the fact that his recoil from dogmatic 
Christianity is worthy of Marcus Aurelius himself. 

One further point may be mentioned which shows in q 
striking manner the courage and clarity of Mr. Weir’s thought, 
In his chapter on immortality, he points out that as, during 
the War, those who had lived for months or years in close 
comradeship in a prison camp often failed to recognize each 
other when they afterwards met as free men; so “ the doubt 
must be allowed that in freedom denizens of earth will have 
developed so variously that they will fail to recognize one 
another.” Before we can soberly consider the probable 
characters of the life which awaits us beyond transience, we 
must realize, in the teeth of our most cherished sentimen- 
talisms, ‘‘ this most interesting feature of our lot.” It means 
that only in so far as relationship between persons has gone 
below the surface of existence, and touched the ‘* permanent 
real’ of personality, can we hope that it will survive. ‘ We 
have to learn to disregard the very things amid which our 
affection abounded, in order to recover acquaintance with 
the real object of our love.’ An austere doctrine, but a 
bracing one; and of far-reaching application for those who 


are able to receive it. EVELYN UNDERUILL 


Semantic Criticism 


A Comparison of Literatures. By R. D. Jameson. (Kegan 
Paul. 15s.) 

Any thoughtful person who reads a number of languages will 
before long become aware of differences not covered by the 
translation of one language into another. Words exist in 
French or German which have no exact equivalent in English 
and in the total these differences cannot be explained as 
merely linguistic ; they are the evidence of different modes 
of thought. There are various anecdotes which show even 
a popular awareness of the fact—for example, the one about 
the German, the Frenchman and the Englishman who were 
asked to describe a lion. In the story I believe the German 
produced a thesis of five hundred pages, the Frenchman an 
impressionistic essay of five pages, whilst the Englishman 
went out and shot one of the beasts. Professor Jameson’s 
book is a scientific interpretation of such anecdotes, and it 
shows a certain sympathy for the German method in so far 
as it is an atttempt to make literary criticism a more exact, 
and a more exacting, science. ‘ The study of literature,” 
we are told in the first sentence of the book, ** has undergone, 
during the last twenty years, changes as devastating and. as 
revolutionary as the changes which, in the physical and 
biological sciences, have left the general public trembling 
with anticipation of still greater destruction to follow.” 
Alas, how unobservant we must be! In our literary firma- 
ment it had seemed that Aristotle still stood pretty firmly 
on his legs; even in our own benighted hierarchy we still 
looked up to Dryden, Coleridge, Hazlitt and Bagehot. Arnold 
is a little tarnished, but he had the misfortune to be a moral 
prig. I can only conclude that as a literary critic I am 
exempt from the alarm of ‘the general public”; like a 
rower drifting to unseen rapids. 

The critics of the past are to be dismissed because theif 
** statements ”’ are not ~ formulae, existing in space, timeless 
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the new 


WEBSTER 


the finest general purpose 
dictionary in the world 


-WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 
SECOND EDITION 


x 








Mr. H. G. WELLS, who has this new 
Webster dictionary in his study for habitual 
use, considers it ‘ beyond comparison the 
finest dictionary for a writer in the world.’ 
But it is not only the finest dictionary for 
a writer. Combining as it does the qualities 
of an illustrated dictionary with those of an 
encyclopedia, it meets the daily needs of 
most men and women more fully than any 
other general work of reference. From the 
point of view of general utility and value for 
money, it is, we are convinced beyond 
comparison with any other dictionary. 

Behind the new Webster are an editorial 
organisation of the highest authority, and a 
publishing policy which has spared no cost to 
ensure the highest quality humanly possible. 


Opinions of some other famous users: 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S: 


a wonderful production.’ 


JULIAN HUXLEY: ‘The new edition of 
Webster is undoubtedly the most wonderful 
single volume in existence. It achieves the 
apparently impossible feat of being both a 
first-rate dictionary and an encyclopedia.’ 


Dr. L. P. JACKS: 
PHILIP GUEDALLA: ‘It is a_ perfect 


tool and a fascinating toy.’ 


PROF. ERNEST WEEKLEY: ‘It is not 
only a dictionary, but an epitome of human 
knowledge up to date.’ 


“It 1s 


‘a masterpiece.’ 





x Please write for PROSPECTUS and 
price list, post free from G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
6 York House, Portugal St., London, W’.C.2. 














"NEW BOOK = 
SKIPPER MY CHUM 


znd Other True Dog Stories 
By LIONEL B. FLETCHER 
With fourteen illustrations by C. AMBLER. 6s. net 


“TI venture to think that in ‘ Skipper My Chum’ the 
Lutterworth Press have produced a_ winner.” 
—Hugh Redwood (News Chronicle ). 


ANNALS OF A LITTLE 
SHOP 
By ANNE HEPPLE 
Author of “Scotch Broth,” ete. 


Those who have enjoyed Anne Hepple’s previous books 
will welcome this entertaining story by one who has such 
an intimate knowledge of life in the Border country. 


vg My, "i 
A YORKSHIRE BAKING 
By FLORENCE BONE 
With eight half-tone illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 
There is much that is intriguing and fascinating in this 
hook about Yorkshire, in which Miss Florence Bone has 
gathered together a delightful medley of Yorkshire 
characters, 


PURITAN SALT 
By GEORGE WALKER 
Wath allustrations, 4s. 6d, net 


The true story of Richard Madox, Elizabethan venturer, 
and of the stirring times in which he lived and played a 
part, especially with Fenton in his unsuccessful attempt 
to reach the Fast via the Cape. [Ready April. 


THE ROME OF THE 
MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A., D.D. 
Author of “The Rome of St. Paul.” 

ith twelve photegravure illustrations. 7s, Od. net 

Rome under the rule of Gregory, Augustine, Constantine, 

Leo, Charlemagne the Great and other famous and in- 


famous Papal and historical characters of the Dark Ages. 


TALES TOLD IN CHURCH 
STONES 


By FREDA DERRICK 


With fifty-three illustrations by the author. 5s. net 


7s. 6d. iicl 


Explanations and descriptions of Symbolism and Legend 
in Medieval Architecture and Handicrafts, [Ready Apri!. 


OUR HERITAGE OF WILD 
FLOWERS 


By HILDA M. COLEY 
IVith seventeen full-page coloured illustrations. 6s. vicl 
Written in an easy style, this book forms an admirable 


introduction to the study of the Wild Flowers of our 
land. [Ready April 


BIRDS OF THE 
HOMESTEAD 


By RENDELL HALLETT | 


Illustrated with photographs. Is. 6d, nel 


How to welcome and entertain them in your own gardens, 


R.T.S., 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 1 
SETHE LUTTERWORTH PRESS@™ * 
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March 21 ROYAL LETTERS 


The Letters of 
King Charles II 


edited by 


Arthur Bryant 


This volume, literally Charles’ story in 
Charles’ own words, inaugurates a 
series of Royal Letters, uniform in 
format, of which two more will be pub- 
lished this Spring. 10s. 6d. net 


Oueen Marie 


of Roumania 
VOLUME 3 


The Story of My Life 


‘One of the most human documents 
ever written by the hands of a queen.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


‘Tt is a noble book. —-Daily Jail. 


32 Half Tone Plates. 18s. net 


Stevenson’s 
Book of 


Ouotations 


71,680 Quotations 
2,921 Subjects 
4,719 Authors 

2,648 Pages 


A handsome illustrated prospectus ts available. 
Super Royal 8vo, 30s. net 


Great 
Contemporaries 


37 Studies of the Worid’s Great Men 


‘A very welcome survey ... extremely 
attractive. ... There is something for 
everybody here.’ 

—Dr. J. M. Buttocy (Sunday Times). 


&s. Gd. net 
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and eternal; they are, rather, complex gestures, emotional 
symbols which serve to reduce the fever consequent upon the 
experience of literature.” Such poor deluded fellows hardly 
deserve the name of critic at all, and Professor Jameson 
prefers to call them “ exegetes”’; ‘‘ bland” and “ touchy” 
they rush in where the semantic fears to thread (a region Php, 
fessor Jameson calls the no-osphere), using dangerous 
symbols, confusing tone and intention, enjoying literature 
instead of using it to some purpose. Yes, purpose! he 
new criticism is anything but latitudinarian ; it is not 
moralistic, but it might fairly be described as fascist. It js 
hygienic. ‘* The energy of the imagination is, in a very real 
sense, a vital energy. It. is, in some way, connected with 
the energy of nerve centres. It is stimulated or depressed by 
chemical secretions. It is a refraction of the stresses set up e 
by the constant shifting of equilibrium in the social complex, 
It expresses itself in dances, in moulded stone [and since the 
semantic is so particular about meaning, we might ask how 
stone can be moulded] and. in those cries and murmurs of 
exultation and despair which we call literature.” 

It is a pity that Professor Jameson should have adopted s9 
whole-heartedly this bogus ** science’ of literary criticism; 
by all means let us mean what we say and say what we mean, 
but we do not need a revolution to effect that necessary disci- 
pline. The experience of literature is pragmatic ; relative 
to so many complex conditions of time and place and above 
all of individual psychology, that it is very doubtful whether 
any “laws” of its creation and appreciation can ever 
be formulated. If compelled to a choice, I would prefer a | 
“mystical? to a “ materialistic’? approach, for in their | 
higher reaches poetry and mysticism show a relationship 
which no analysis, except possibly a psychological one, can 
explain. A study of the * meaning ” of poetry has its limited 
value ; but more important is a study of the psychology of the 
poet: and most important of all is an appreciation of the 
wider human values of literature such as has been the main 
business of all great criticism in the past. 

Subject to these qualifications, which unfortunately affect 
the whole style of presentation, Professor Jameson has many 
interesting observations to make. The function of language in 
the history of literature, since the Middle Ages, is undoubtedly 
an important and neglected aspect of criticism ; and the broad 
distinctions which result from the method will help the reader, 
not only to appreciate the literature of each country better, 
but also to approach national peculiarities with more sympathy | 
and understanding. That the French are particularly con- 
cerned with problems of behaviour interpreted psycho- 
logically ; that the Germans have been especially concerned 
with dreams about God and the mystery of the Universe; 
that the English are particularly concerned with things of 
the physical universe (love of nature), with the ethics of 
action, and with laughter—these are qualities of mind which 
affect national life in all its manifestations. 

Hersert Rea. 


Chevalier Shandy 


Letters of Laurence Sterne. 


Edited by Lewis Perry Curtis, 
(Oxford University Press. 


30s.) 

Wuekn Professor Saintsbury delighted himself by talking of 
* our exuberant nescience in matters Sternian,’? he spoke 
in a purely historical or biographical sense, and he may 
have been temporarily seduced by the irresistible felicity of 
the phrase. Of the ripe Shandean mind, whether in Yorick 
or Tristram, we have an extraordinarily complete knowledge. 
Sterne was profoundly interested in his own sensibility, in | 
the tricks or turns of his own humour, the odd excursions 
of his benevolence, his filigree philosophy, his patchwork 
religion, his foibles or whim-whams. He watched himself 
with all the solemn and simple attention of the egoist, until, 
in a totally Shandified form, he pranced out into the world 
on a hobby-horse of his own design. He did this when he was 
46, He died at the age of 54. Thus, we know a great deal about 
the mind of Sterne, but we know very little about the larger 
part of his life. It follows naturally that most of the preserved 
letters of Sterne belong to the period of Shandeism., ‘The 
annotated text of the letters in this book, including the 
brief Memoirs and the Journal to Eliza, runs to 420 pages, 
and of these pages only 50 are needed to cover the period up 
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THOMAS MANN’S 
The Young 
Joseph 


The second part of the great epic com- 
position, Joseph and his Brethren, which 
began publication last year with ‘‘ The 
Tales of Jacob.” ‘A brilliant recon- 
struction and amplification of the Biblical 
story.” Glasgow Herald. 


7s. 6d. 


LION 
FEUCHTWANGER’S 


Little ‘Tales 


“This volume of eight short stories is 
perfect of its kind.” Time and Tide. 
“An effortless vitality—something pun- 
gent and unquenchable—makes them 
solidly his own.” John o’London, ‘ For 
‘readability ’ one could not find anything 
better.” Morning Post. 


5s. 


FAITH 
COMPTON MACKENZIE’S 


The Cardinal 
1e Cardinals 
Niece 
The first biography in English of Marie 
Mancini (1640-1715), niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin. ‘‘Her story has been most 
sympathetically told in this book, which 
gives a very good idea of European 
society in the seventeenth century.” New 
Statesman. ‘More full of colour and 
excitement than most novels.” Liver- 
pool Post. ‘ A delightful book, about an 


obviously delightful, dangerous woman.” 
News Chronicle. Second Printing. 


10s. 6d. 
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The New 
INVERARAY Edition 


of the Works of the foremost Writer of our time 
of Scottish Romance 


NEIL MUNRO 





9 Volumes: each 3/6 Net 


FANCY FARM 


JOHN SPLENDID 
DOOM CASTLE 


THE NEW ROAD 
THE DAFT DAYS CHILDREN OF TEMPEST 
SHOES OF FORTUNE GILIAN THE DREAMER 


THE LOST PIBROCH) 7, One 
JAUNTY JOCK . 
AYRSHIRE IDYLLS Volume 


Each Volume sold separately 


For those who are not yet acquainted with the works of 
this famous Scottish writer there is a real treat in store. 


Over half a million copies of his works have already 
been sold in the British Empire. 


The HIGH TOPS of 
BLACKMOUNT 


by the Marchioness of Breadalbane 
7/6 net 
Illustrated from photographs by Mrs. Olive Mackenzie of Ord. 








DARK FOLK and 
OTHER POEMS 


by Francis Carey Slater 
4/6 net 





Ready Shortly 


PERFUME FROM 
PROVENCE 


by the Hon. Lady Fortescue 
8 6 net 
Profusely illustrated by E. H. Shepard, the famous 
** Punch”” artist. 
A series of vivid impressions of one of the most charming 
and delightful corners of the world. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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THE THEATRE 


By MALCOLM MORLEY... The whole subject of the Drama— 
its growth, purpose and place in modern culture-—is dealt 
with in this book. If you are interested in the subject his- 
torically, technically or from the-.educationa! point of view, 
this is a book that will give you the facts, guidance and 
authoritative opinions you need. If you: are a_ theatregoer, 
concerned entirely with the entertainment side of the theatre, 
you will find it interesting to compare your own impressions 
of famous dramatists and their plays with those of the author. 

204 pp. 5/- net 


A GUIDE TO POETRY 


By R. L. MEGROZ. An illuminating study of the art of 
verse speaking and the essentials of verse construction and 
appreciation. The book includes numerous quotations, mainiy 
trom contemporary writers. Everyone interested in poetry 
and poetry reading should obtain a copy. 5/- net 


INTELLIGENT 
LISTENING TO MUSIC 


By W. W. JOHNSON. The Listener says: “ The author is 
a specialist in the art and practice of bringing certain human 
minds inte contact with one another—-the mind of the 
ordinary person and the mind of the inspired composer.” 

6 pp. 5/- net 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
MODERN SINGING 


By JOYCE HERMAN ALLEN. “ The work of an experienced 
and  ntelligent teacher. . . . The book has a special value in 
its enthusiastic and detailed discussion of a large number of 
modern English songs.”—Ricnaxp Capecr in the Datly Telegraph. 

5/- net 


CENTURY BRITAIN 
—AND AFTER 


By G. W. MORRIS, M.A. This book, now issued in a special 


popular edition, deals with a period in Britain’s history that 


19th 


interests every serious-minded reader. It gives an account 
of the social and industrial developments that led up to 
existing conditions in this country. 298 pp. 3/6 net 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE 


By COURTNEY D. FARMER. This book teaches the practical 
methods by which everyone can plan and work for success. 
Whether you have a definite ambition, or are simply anxious 
to get out of the rut, this is the book for you. 2/6 net 


THE POPULAR FORD 
HANDBOOK 


By HAROLD JELLEY. The information and advice contained 
in this book will enable. the Popular Ford owner to get the 
utmost out of his car, and to carry out overhauls and repairs. 
The novice and the experienced owner-driver will do well to 
read this book. 2/6 net 


STRATOSPHERE 
AND ROCKET FLIGHT 


By CHARLES G. PHILP. The fascinating account of the 
science of Astronautics-—or rocket flight —is interestingly told 
in this book. Every reader who follows the latest develop- 
ments in speed and _ scientific invention should read _ this 
thrilling story of the progress made in the attainment of 
space flight. 12 pp. 3/6 net 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


By CYRIL F. LAN-DAVIES, F.R.P.S. 4th Edition. Revised by 
H. A. CARTER, F.R.P.S.- The new edition of this well-known 
work contains a great deal of added information concerning 
the latest types of fixed-separation telephoto lenses as em- 
ployed today for photographic and cinematographic purposes. 
The book is in every way completely up to date. 3/6 net 


Order from a bookseller, or direct from the 
publishers. Full particulars of the above 
books sent on request. 


PITMAN 


Parker St. + Kingsway +: London + W.C.2 














to 1758. The first volumes of Tristram Shandy were Writtey 
in 1759. The bulk of Sterne’s letters are therefore a part of 
the general Shandean revelation, they fall into the literary 
group, or the biographical group, which includes Tristran 
and the Sentimental Journey. The letters amplify the revels, 
tion; they disclose in a more directly personal Way the P 
charm and the weakness, the brilliance, the pathos and 
absurdity of poor Yorick. ; 

This fine edition presents the Letters, for the first time, 
as they ought to be presented—with copious and illuminatip 
notes. The work of annotation, indeed, has been extended 
in a manner so generous and enthusi: stic, and so skilful, that 
we have to regard the book, not merely as an edition, but agg 
most important and a most fascinating contribution to the 
literary history of the eighteenth century. It happens yery 
rarely indeed that an editor's Introduction is too short: 
but in this case, where the Introduction is a penetrating anq 
lively essay upon the genius of the Letters, we could haye 
wished for a great deal more of it. In addition to eminent 
scholarship, Mr. Curtis has a true Cervantic turn of mind, q 
turn of mind which makes him the ideal editor, and would 
make him the ideal biographer, of the man Sterne. 

It has to be admitted that Sterne’s obsession with his own 
whimsicality made him, at times, rather a tedious felloy, 
The Shandy manner was at once his revelation and his ruin, 
We are reminded, by a note in this volume, how Galiani referred 
to him as cet ennuyeua M. Sterne, and we remember how 
Mrs. Montagu called him ‘‘a naughty boy.” Many of his 
letters are silly and affected, and therefore dull. He wished 
everyone to believe that he wrote entirely without premedita. | 
tion, allowing his fancy or sentiment or passion to flow in 
easy, undirected streams, free and random, or een wilful, 
But in actual practice he must have been a slow and careful 
writer. Whole phrases and even whole letters might be 
copied out for more than one correspondent : it now seems 


- 













to be established that one of his most passionately sentimental | 


letters to Eliza Draper was originally drafted as a_ letter to | 
another woman. On the other hand, although he was admit- : 
tedly a vain man, it would be unfair to accuse him of extreme 
vanity on the sole evidence of boastfulness in some of his 
letters. What is infinitely more unpleasing than occasional 
brag is the maudlin deterioration of sensibility in so many 
passages of the Journal to Eliza, and in other letters to women, 
and his treacherously cruel allusions to his wife. Nor is it 
possible to restrain a feeling of irritation when the maunderings 
to Mrs. Draper flow over into the region of pure inanity; | 


* And so thou hast fixed thy Bramin’s portrait over thy writing. 
desk ; and wilt consult it in all doubts and difficulties. Grateful 
and good girl! Yorick smiles contentedly over all thou dost. ... 
I have just been eating my Chicking, sitting over my repast upon 
it with Tears—a bitter Sause—FEliza! but I could eat it with no 





other.” Z 


This kind of thing is diversified. by indelicate jocularity on | 


the subject of an alleged venereal disorder. But Sterne is 
only comprehensible when you remember the Shandean 
constitution and its typical disease—a surfeit of sentiment 
in a physically inadequate body. Here, of course, a com- 


. . : . oo: Ef 
parison with D. H. Lawrence becomes inevitable ; and it is | 
actually made by Mr. Curtis, though not for precisely the 7 


same reason. A woman in the centre of his life 


the senti- | 


mental centre—was absolutely necessary for the happiness 


of Sterne ; her physical presence, though he always clamoured 
for it, was not so necessary, and he could feel an exquisite 
glow of tenderness when he wept in solitude over his boiled 
chicken. The vital thing for Yorick (and for D. H. Lawrence) 
was simply to be in love. That is why Sterne rambled from 


“HERESIES, 


one sentimental flirtation to another; that is why he lied | 


about his age to Lady Caroline Hervey ; that is why he said, 3 


** IT must ever have some dulcinea in my head-—it harmonizes 
the soul *—-those last words might have been written by 
D. H. Lawrence; and that is why, at fifty-three, he was 


easily captured by a silly and rather vulgar young woman = 


of twenty-two. 

Sterne’s letters and the wholly admirable notes of his 
editor, taken together, make excellent reading. The full 
value of this edition will only be appreciated by those who 
are aware of the pleasures, as well as the perils, of research: 
but he must be a very dull dog indeed who cannot find on 
almost every page liberal entertainment and abounding 


humour. C. E, Vuiiiamy. 
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THE SON OF HEAVEN 


By Princess Der Ling. Daughter of one of China’s 
foremost statesmen, Princess Der Ling in this volume 
relates for the first time the story of the dramatic 
and tragic career of that ill-fated Chinese Emperor, | 
Kwang Hsu, and his romance with the exquisite Pearl , 
Concubine. (April 10.) 12/6 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE 


By Laura E. Richards. Well known for his work with 
the blind, and especially for Laura Bridgman, _ this’ 
h-ography by his daughter shows a life of romance. Matiy 
famous people, such as Charles Dickens, Thomas Carlyle, 
and others, appear in these pages. Illustrated. 10/6 


THE CASE 
FOR MANCHOUKUO 


By George Bronson Rea. Full expression to the 
Japanese side of the threatening situation in the Far 
East. The author writes from the vantage point of long 
residence in the Far East. (April 10.) 15/- 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


By Earl E. Crecraft. Traces the historical origins of 
the doctrine of neutrality, and explains its importance 
in limiting warfare. Also gives an analysis of American 
relations with Japan and Great Britain. 10/6 


CRIMINOLOGY 
AND PENOLOGY 


By John L. Gillin. The results of recent scientific 
research in fields bearing on criminology and penology 
znd new experiments that have been made are now 
available in this revised edition. 18 /- 








Fiction 7/6 


LONG FURROWS DORA AYDELOTTE 
BLACK TO NATURE OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
GOOD OLD YESTERDAY CHARLES H. TOWNE 
MUSHROOM HEAVEN JOHN W. WILEY 
RENFREW RIDES THE RANGE 

LAURIE YORK ERSKINE 
MORNING IN GASCONY 

JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 








BEE VENOM THERAPY 


By Bodog F. Beck, M.D. Bee Venom, as an effective 
and frequently miraculous treatment for rheumatic 
disorders, has been raised from the status of a plebian 
agent (bee stings) to the dignity of a scientific 
therapeutic remedy. 18 /- 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


By George Draper, M.D. The author traces the history 
of the malady, its nature, treatment, and how it can 
possibly be avoided. He presents a discussion of the 
important new theory of individual susceptibility, that 
mysterious property whose presence endows resistance 
and whose absence invites infection. 5/- 


TUBERCULOSIS 


By Fred G. Holmes, M.D. A complete manual of 
information designed to help the patient co-operate in 
carrying out his physician’s orders. Covers the exact 
nature of tuberculosis—symptoms, complications, etc., 
and explains what to do. 7/6 


A GUIDE TO BIRD SONGS 


By A. A. Saunders. Contains descriptions and diagrams 
of the songs and singing habits of the land birds of 
North-East America. The author describes the songs of 
nearly one hundred and fifty species. 
Pocket size. 163 song diagrams. 


AMERICAN STATE 
GOVERNMENT 


By J. M. Mathews. In this new revised edition 
chapters have been added covering the general principles 
of political science, the effect of the economic depression, 
the efforts towards recovery, and its effect upon the 
forty-eight States. 18 /- 


OUR REPUBLIC 


By S. E. Forman. A brief history of the American 
people. Revised edition. Illustrations and maps. 16/- 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON. 


10/6 








C. Day Lewis 


Collected Poems 1929-1933. By C. Day Lewis. 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

A Time to Dance and Other Poems. 
(Hogarth Press. 5s.) 


(Hogarth 
Day Lewis, 


ComparEeD to the majority of his contemporaries Mr, Day 
Lewis is a prolific poet. He has two qualities which ate 
essential to the production of poetry in any great quantity ; 
that is abundant energy and a corresponding verbal anq 
metrical skill. These are the most constant attributes of his 
poetry, and they are as evident in his first work, Transitiong 
Poem, as in his later ones, where they are harnessed to q 
definite moral purpose. That purpose, it seems to me, js 
unquestionably a good one and one also which poetry can 
help to realize; yet the impression one is left with after 
reading these two volumes is that it has narrowed and shal. 
lowed the author's inspiration. From Feathers to Tron and 
The Magnetic Mountain are far more assured, have much more 
of an air of success about them, than Transitional Poem, 
But there is something unsatisfactory about their success, 
in spite of the merits I have just mentioned, which they 
possess in a high degree. 

If Mr. Day Lewis were not a poet but merely a writer of 
great vigour with a metrical knack there would be no need to 
ask why his work produces a feeling of dissatisfaction. But 
he is a poet of very unusual talent, and his frequent failure 
to write up to it therefore requires some explanation. I can 
offer only a very tentative one; and it is that the feeling in 
his later poetry is willed and directed and therefore specialized 
feeling, and that this tends to make the imagery in which it 
finds expression somewhat mechanical. When he is not 
directing his feelings he can write like this : 


By C. 


“ Do not expect again a phoenix hour, 
The triple-towered sky, the dove complaining, 
Sudden the rain of gold and the heart's first ease 
Tranced under trees by the eldritch light of sundown.” 
That is the opening verse of a poem, and as an opening verse 
commits no one, the author can presumably express what 
he actually feels. This is the last verse of the same poem; 
* Draw up the dew. Swell with pacific violence. 
Take shape in silence. Grow as the clouds grew. 
Beautiful brood the cornlands, and you are heavy ; 
Leafy the boughs—they also hide big fruit.” 
There one can see what Mr. Day Lewis's will tells him that 
he should feel; and throughout these two volumes it is per- 
petually turning in this way into comparisons pointed witha 
moral purpose what should be metaphor : 
“ The heart 
Has all recorded. Each quaver of distress, 
Mirth’s every minim, love’s least tremolo— 
Scarce-noted notes that to full movements flow— 
Have made their mark on its deep tenderness.” 
That shows the method at its worst, for anyone can see that 
the imagery here adds nothing to the fact that the heart 
records distress, mirth and love. But even at its best, in the 
eloquent poem beginning “ ‘Tempt me no more,” it is a kind of 
allusive rhetoric, and does not do the real work of metaphor, 
which is to bring together two or more images that illuminate 
each other by their strange similarity. 
* Bayonets are closing round. 
I shrink ; yet I must wring 
A living from despair 
And out of steel a song.” 

The comparisons in that produce at most an effect of 
subdued antithesis. 

One has to respect such poetry because of its passion 
and its verbal energy ; and one cannot read these two volumes 
without admiration for Mr. Day Lewis’s powers. But the 
determination of his imagery by an immediate and specific 
purpose robs it of that violent natural surprise which is the 
breath of poetry; and this produces a feeling of dryness, 
and a sense that the abundant energy in these poems is not 
drawn from a deep enough source. Why a poet’s moral 
passion should cireumscribe his imagination in this way it 
is hard to say : the only explanation I can think of is that in 
Mr. Day Lewis’s poetry these qualities are not organically 
related, so that the poetry is only a sort of verse translation 
of the moral passion, standing thus in pretty much the same 
relation to the poetry of true moral feeling as the kind of 
imagery I have quoted stands to true metaphor, This 38 
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New Nelson Books 


A Work of Outstanding Importance 


SCIENCE: 
A NEW OUTLINE 


J. W. N. Sullivan 


| With Photographs and Drawings. §5. net 

| A masterpiece of lucid exposition: a survey of 
science in all its branches. 

“Very successful—tells the lay reader just what he 


most wants to know—very attractive to read.” 
Sir Arthur Eddington. (JUST PUBLISHE :D) 


WAR FROM THE 


AIR 
Air-Commodore his E, O. 


Charlton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
6s. net. (READY MARCH 27) 


A book of vital importance, especially at the 
present time. Authoritative, lucid and up to date. 
Probably the first full exposition for the layman. 


BEGINNINGS 


Answer to the Question: “ How did you 
first begin to write?” 


By ADRIAN ALINGTON, A. J. CRONIN, 
L. E. O. CHARLTON, A. E. COPPARD, E. M. 
DELAFIELD, LOUIS GOLDING, WYNDHAM 
LEWIS, V. S. PRITCHETT, V. SACKVILLE- 
WEST, BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR, HELEN 
SIMPSON, L. A. G. STRONG, ALEC W AUGH, 
| MALACHI WHITAKER. 5s. net. 
| 

| 


Here is a book not only most interesting and varied 
but of much more than entertainment value. These 
authors write frankly and amusingly of their 
difficulties and methods. (READY \1ARCH 27) 















































One of the New “ Nelson Novels” 


| BESIDE STILL 
| WATERS 
| . Henry Warren 


75. 6d. net 
“A rich and quiet landscape passes before the eye. 
. . » Simple as the scene is, Mr. Warren is able to 
elucidate from it human relationships of quite 
| remarkable subtlety.” —Ever yman. 


All “ Nelson Novels” are selected 
by L. A. © Strong 


q Send a postcard to 35 Paternoster 
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ing many modern titles. Cloth gilt. Each 
Is. 6d. net. 
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GROWING OPINIONS 


“ Sixteen essays by persons under the age 
of twenty-five on a variety of subjects. 
I have not for a long time read a book 
which, in the strict sense of that colour- 
less word, is so ‘interesting.’ ”—C. E. M. 
Joad in the Spectator. 


edited by A. C. JOHNSON 6s. net 


THE MAGIC GATE 
OF THE SAHARA 


A beautifully illustrated survey of 
Fhe ewe old and new, and a journey to 
Gadames, the desert ‘outpost of a time- 
less Arab civilisation. Mussolini ex- 
claimed “ opera magnifica! ” on finishing 
this book. 


by ANGELO PICCIOLI 12s. 6d. net 


THE FAITH 
OF A SCHOOLMASTER 


Mr. Sharwood Smith in his 20 years’ 
headmastership at Newbury Grammar 
School made many educational experi- 
ments, In this “modest, sincere and 
valuable book” (7imes L ite rary me - 
ment) are the results of his experience 

of interest to all who teach boys. 


by E. SHARWOOD SMITH _ 6s. net 


JOHN BRIGHT 
AND THE QUAKERS 


“He gives us without stint the advan 
tage of his full information. These two 
volumes ought to be in every Quaker 
library, and no student of moderi 
English history should neglect them ”— 
W. W. Hadley in the Sunday Times. 


by J. TRAVIS MILLS 
(Illustrated) 2 vols. 25s. net 


A SAUNTERER IN SUSSEX 


[lle terrarum mihi praeter omnis 


Angulus ridet. . . 


Mr. Evans, author of On Foot in Sussex, 
is a connoisseur of this lovely county, 
which is not yet entirely spoilt by the 
sports car and the jerry-builder. 23 
illustrations. 


by Rev. A. A. EVANS 7s. 6d. net 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE 


Colonel Foley took part in the Jameson 
raid, and in a search for the Ark of the 
Covenant ; his accounts of them are the 

only serious pages in these light-hearted 
sporting memoirs of England in her 
more Icisurely > iy now gone perhaps 
for ever. 


by Lt.-Col. CYRILFOLEY 12s. 6d. net 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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another way of saying that Mr. Day Lewis has not solved the 
conflict between his will, or his purpose, and his imagination ; 
he has taken a short cut instead. 

This is especially clear in his latest volume, A Time to 
Dance. Technically it is more brilliant than any of his 
earlier ones; but its technique is dictated by the will, to 
enforce or to disguise the author’s purpose. Nevertheless, as 
Mr. Day Lewis is a poet of-unusually fine endowment, even 
in it there are many verses of the purest poetry; and for 
the sake of these as well as the extremely interesting and 
important problem that it presents in itself, the book deserves 


to be read. EpwIn Murr. 


The Tudor Foreground 

By Peter Wilding. 15s.) 

Tue need for a modern biography of Thomas Cromwell has 
been long apparent, for it is over thirty years since the 
publication of Professor R. B. Merriman’s Life and Letters. 
The work has, however, presented considerable difficulty 
as it is essential to combine a general survey of Cromwell’s 
eareer with a balanced understanding of the historical back- 
ground. In this substantial volume Mr. Wilding has succeeded 
in a considerable degree with the first section of his task, 
but he is less convincing when dealing with the general history 
of the period. Cromwell, as chief minister of Henry VIII 
from 1533 until 1540, and vice-gerent of the King in spirituals, 
was profoundly alien in cast of thought from the traditional 
types of courtier politician. This difference and the sense 
of the new State are well recognized by the author, and Crom- 
well is presented as following Machiavelli's counsels with a 
quite embarrassing fidelity. The principles are clear enough, 
but their application to the concrete problems seems almost 
too simple. 


Thomas Cromwell. (Heinemann. 


This tendency to over-simplification runs through the volume 
from the first page where it is stated categorically that Thomas 
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Cromwell was great-grandson of William son of Ralph, Loni 
Cromwell, ‘* the first of the Cromwell family of whom record 
‘has been preserved.” A great deal of labour has been 
into the book and the statements are in general well docu. 
mented. The references to authorities are copious and succing 
and the writing is brisk. and. straightforward. The who 
work is eminently readable. The account of the divone 
of Catherine of Aragon is good and the section relating to th 
negotiations for the Cleves marriage is unusually well doze, 
On the other hand the chapter on Ireland and Wales suffey 
from an insufficient study of the intricate questions involve 
and the book-would have been more valuable if treatment of 
these matters-had been omitted. The survey of monasticism 
is also unlikely to appeal to serious students, who will ha 
be encouraged by the assertion on p. 187, that Dean Cole J 
founded the Sheen Charterhouse. 

In general the political and financial sections read smoo 
and give an impression of soundness, as does the chapter on 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. The chapter described as the 
Destruction of the White Rose illustrates the difficulties 
of applying the author’s thesis to particular episodes, A 
certain hesitancy is natural in regard to the assured account 
of the manner in which Cromwell applied the principles of 
the Prince in the processes against possible claimants to the 
throne. Too clear a light is made to beat upon his motives, 
At the same time no adequate description is provided of his 
opponents’ policy, and the Duke of Norfolk, whose name 
recurs constantly through the volume, remains a lay figure, 
Similarly the account of the relations between Cromwell and 
the King docs not appear convincing. The intricacies of 
Cromwell’s position, his slow-moving power of acquisition, 
the different nature of the agents through whom he worked 
and the almost inert forces of tradition, which yet eventually 
destroyed him, are hardly suggested in this volume. The 
elaborate and unsophisticated cunning, the conflict of 7 
economic interests, the réle of the Court gentry and the 7 
subtle manipulation through which each side embroiled its 3 
rivals, were among the salient features of the Tudor back- 
ground, But Mr. Wilding’s rather idealistic Machiavellian 7 
functions in a vacuum. A deep knowledge of the period is [ 
a pre-requisite for a biography of Cromwell. Crisp impar- 
tiality is not enough. Still this is a vivacious study and 
should prove stimulating for the general reader. 

Davip MATHEW. 


A Black Pot in Search of Kettles 


The Intelligentsia of Great Britain. By Dmitri Mirsky. 


(Gollancz.  6s.). 


In the course of a violent attack on Mr. Middleton Murry’s & 
The Necessity of Communism, Dmitri Mirsky calls attention 7 
to the bibliographieal note on the dust cover of Mr. Murry’s 7 
book, and remarks (quite rightly, perhaps) : ‘‘ very promising 
for a Communist, what! ”’ At this point it is difficult to 
believe that the reader will not turn to the cheerful trumpetings 
on the dust cover of Mirsky’s own book, where he will lear 
that the ci-devant Prince (as he is called) served in Denikin’s 
White Army, and was “at first vaguely counter-revolu- 
tionary.” The reader will then realize that he is moving in 
the familiar atmosphere of pots and kettles which is the world 
of the intelligentsia, whether in Moscow or London. 

For this book sets out to be a purge, but it proves to be only 
a purgative. During the twenty years after the Communist 
Revolution, Mirsky, of all literary émigrés, has been the most 
subject to bitter and ironic abuse from Moscow. Now that 
he has returned to Russia, he has performed the delicate and 
satisfying task of transferring his excess.of humble pie to his 
old associates in England. Here, in an orgy of abuse, Liberal 
writers are insulted because they are democratic ; orthodox 
writers are proved to be Fascists ; Socialist writers are shown 
up as cunning dupes called Social-Fascists. Rather sut- 
prisingly, Mirsky maintains a note of shocked prudishness at 
the sexual looseness of the English intelligentsia, which would 
do credit to the most misinformed of retired Colonial Bishops. 

These shock tactics—they can hardly be called arguments— 
are familiar to politicians, though it is only recently that they, 
have invaded literary criticism. The book might, then, be 
regarded as propaganda, yct it is so superficial and misinformed 
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that few people could be converted by it. To take only two 
examples, although Mirsky regards Samuel Butler as a proto- 
type of the intelligentsia, yet he describes him vaguely as 
bourgeois, and seems quite ignorant of the importance of his 
episcopal origin. Secondly, one misrepresentation is so 
glaring that it is impossible to expect that anyone in his senses 
should be impressed by it. We are, in a rather roundabout 
way, told that Malinowsky made his extensive studies into the 
sexual psychology of savages, in order that certain Blooms- 
bury intellectuals may feel justified in leading a polygamous 
life, providing that they have no illegitimate children: the 
implication is, of course, that Malinowsky was really subtly 
engaged in the task of diverting the minds of intellectuals 
from revolution. 

The book is evidently modelled on Lenin’s_ brilliant 
Materialism and Empiriocriticism. Readers of Lenin will 
remember that he violently attacked various Russian philo- 
sophers who claimed that they could be both Marxists and 
idealists. The purpose of the book was to show that they 
were not true Marxists. Mirsky reduces Lenin’s critical 
method to absurdity by proving to us, in effect, that Mrs. 
Virginia Woolf, Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, Dr. Inge, 
Sir James Jeans, Sir Arthur Eddington and many others, 
are not Communists: a fact that it was hardly necessary 
to demonstrate at such length. What point is there in 
exposing Mr. E. M. Forster, by proving that he is not really 
the revolutionary we all take him to be, but that he resembles 
Chekhov ? Or Wilfrid Gwen, by showing that he is a 
minor Dostoievsky ? The real issue of the book is avoided 
by a mass of silly generalizations. The question should be 
not whether the English intelligentsia is or is not Communist, 
but whether the books it produces are bad because they are 
not Communist. This point Mirsky completely evades. 

If the book is without interest as an argument, it has 
certain merits as a survey. Mirsky ranks Shaw far above 
his contemporaries, and there is point in his attacks on H. G. 
Wells, D. H. Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, and Sir James 
Jeans: though in all these he is typically evasive, over-brief 
and superficial (one need only compare Lenin’s thorough 
examination of his opponents, to see how much a dilettante 
he is). He gives a full recognition to the talents of E. M. 
Forster, Virginia Woolf and T. S. Eliot, thus showing that 
he has a certain sense of what writers are significant. Occasion- 
ally his summing up is effective. For instance, here is his com- 
ment on the supposedly revolutionary aspects of D. H. 
Lawrence : 

“He has as much connexion with the revolution as the spots 


which are a symptom of illness have with the doctor who is called 
to the bedside.” 


One must suppose that this book is bad because Mirsky 
has too profound a contempt for his subject to honour it 
with his serious attention. Meanwhile, it is worth pointing 
out that such an aristocratic attitude is by no means typical 
of the best Communist criticism. This; book misrepresents 
Communist criticism as successfully as it succeeds in mis- 
representing the struggle which is taking place in modern 


English literature. STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Five Continents 


Swinging the Equator. By W. J. Makin. 
Five Watersheds. By Reynold Bray. 
North-west by North. 


(Jarrolds. 
(Jonathan Cape. 
By Dora Birtles? 


18s.) 
10s. 6d.) 
(Jonathan Cape. 


10s. 6d.) 

The Golden Grindstone. By Angus Graham. (Chatto and 
Windus. 10s. 6d.) 

Jock of the Islands. By John Cromar. (Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d‘) 

Moved On! From Kashgar to Kashmir. By P. S. Nazaroff. 


(Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Libyan Sands. By Ralph A. Bagnold. 

15s.) 
Turse seven books are all travel books; that is to say, 
each of them describes a journey. Granted that common 
denominator, it would be hard to find seven books more 
diverse in subject, style or outlook. Between them their 
authors cover the five continents by aeroplane, sailing boat, 
dog-team, Ford lorry, camel, horse, yak, and a sledge drawn 
by a mad reindeer. 

The aeronaut among them is Mr. Makin, who uses the 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 


———— 


title Swinging the Equator to describe a passage in an Imperial 
Airways machine from Croydon to Capetown. Po 
“swinging” means “crossing” in some obscure Cialect 
of journalese. Possibly it merely means “ speaking di 
respectfully of.” Mr. Makin’s telephone “ shrills” thn 
times on the first page or so, and thereafter his flight jy 
described with a horrid journalistic slickness Which arouse 
a strong suspicion that it has already provided fodder for g 
series of articles in the popular periodicals. The most memo. 
able of his countless misprints is the statement that th 
Egyptians have dealt with the beggars of Cairo by introducing 
“a mendacity law.” 

Mr. Bray and his companion made a startlingly unpleasant 
and uncomfortable trek across Lapland in the dead of winter 
which ended in a Russian prison, They started by sledge from 
Bod6 in Norway, sleeping in what a local Swedish paper called 
“the curious sight at Lombola, the so-called Tent, too small 
for human use.” The story suffers from being written in an 
obscure Ulysses-like style which leaves the reader to find out 
what is happening and who is who as best he can. For instance, 
at Kiruna he is introduced first to the Palladium cinema, 
then to a certain “‘ young Mesch,” and finally to a person 


called “ Borg.” It is with the sensation of a successful crosy 


word solver that a little further on he finds the mirages 
melt into one as “ Borg Mesch, the owner of the Palladium 
cinema,” 


Like Mr. Bray, Mrs. Birtles has not apparently thought he [7 
story of a voyage, North-west by North from Sydney to | 
Singapore in a 34-foot cutter sufficiently exciting to stand on | 


its own legs. 
Joyce, she has chosen D. H. Lawrence, and the story may be 
read either as an object lesson of how not to undertake a sailing 
trip or as a psychological study of the sprouting antagonisms 
and frustrated “ affairs ” of two men and three women (mostly 
rather “ difficult ” ones at that), cooped up for months ata 
time in a small space. It is one of those highly subjective 
travel books which might almost as easily be cast in the form 
of fiction. 


After this it is pleasant to be able to praise the last fou 
books almost without reserve. Mr. Angus Graham tells the 


While he has modelled himself on Mr. Jame 


Si Ia 


story of how George Mitchell of Toronto fell sick of the gold | 


fever in 1897 and set out by scow down the Mackenzie and up 


the Peel and Wind Rivers in an attempt to reach the Klondike, i 
After a few graphically described months with his fellow gold- 7 
seekers, Mitchell broke his knee cap and had to lie up among | 


the wild Wind Indians. 


He survived the winter in spite of q 


several attempts to murder him, and became blood-brother 7 
to their chief, who rejoiced in the incongruous name of © 


Francis. 


Jock of the Islands is the tale of another old-timer, who sought | 
profit and adventure at the opposite end of the world to his | 
fellow-Scot. Jock Cromar went out as a boy to take part in the 
hazardous business of recruiting labour in the New Hebrides 7 


and the Solomons for the Queensland plantations, among a) 


cannibal population whose only object seems to have been to 
seduce him or to spear him, according to their sex. His reae- 


tion to the native belles may be described in his own naive, 7 
slightly old-fashioned language as ‘*‘ How I wished that I might 


Sa ai acted 


make her mine!” while his hair-raising experiences with | 


their brothers, fathers and uncles leads one to the inescapable 4 
conclusion that the Queensland Government saved his life 


when it abolished labour-recruiting in 1889. 


Readers of M. Nazaroff’s Hunted will remember how he was 
chased through Turkestan by the Bolsheviks until he found | 
a refuge in Kashgar. Moved On describes his four years’ stay — 


in that remote region until the recognition of the Soviets by 
the Chinese Government rendered it unsafe. He has an | 


exciting tale to tell of his journey over the Roof of the World 
through the high and bitter passes of the Karakorum, but his 
chief strength is that he shares with that select company 


which includes Mr. Norman Douglas and Sir Arthur Evans d 
what is perhaps the most important quality of a travel writer. 
He combines an enormous amount of knowledge about 3 7 


number of subjects with an inexhaustible capacity for being 
interested in everything he sees. Linguist, geologist, engineer, 
zoologist and botanist, M. Nazaroff has had the rare good 
fortune to find in Dr, Malcolm Burr a translator who is all 
those things too. 
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how the State recognition of midwives was secured, maternal 
mortality is discussed and reasons are given for dissenting 
from the pessimistic views irequently expressed on this 
subject. 


MINES, MACHINES AND MEN. 
By W. D. Stewart, B.Litt.(Oxon.). 6s. 


Discusses in a popular way the subject of British Coal 
Mining. The auther shows how, in spite of many im- 
provements in mining technique, working conditions as a 
whole are worse today than’ at the beginning of this century, 
and the accident rate higher. Also the msk of explosions, 
thouch decreased in one direction, has, through changed 
working methods, been intensified in others. 


practical issue... a rare combination 
of sympathy and cleverness. Mr. 
MacCarthy’s sentiment is as good as 
his humour, and he is no more afraid 
of one than of the other, for both are 
directed by a clear and as it were 
purifying intelligence.”—Times. 
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At once the most absorbing and the most permanently 
valuable of the books under review is Major Bagnold’s account 
of how some British officers in Egypt were caught by the lure 
of the desert and tried exploring it by Ford car. They began 
by inventing an amusement for odd bits of leave and, going 
further afield each time, they ended by inventing a brand new 
technique of desert motoring, filling in a good many blanks on 
the map of the Libyan Desert, and making the first east-to- 
west crossing of the Great Sand Sea. I should like to attend 
the next annual dinner of the Zerzura Club. 

ARCHIBALD LYALL. 


Vanished Worlds 


Les Mémoires de Joséphin Perdrillon, Précepteur. By 
Jacques-Emile Blanche. (Denoél et Steele. 18 francs.) 
Journal d’un Homme de Quarante Ans. By Jean Géhenno. 

(Bernard Grasset. 15 frances.) ; 


Le Beau-fils. By Emmanuel Bove. (Bernard Grasset. 18 francs.) 


A WILDERNESS of review-copics surrounds the critic, a 
wilderness of books that represent his old hopes and new 
despairs. When he glances through the Anthologie de la 
Nouvelle Prose Francaise, published ten years ago by the 
Edition du Sagittaire, he is disappointed to see how many 
brilliant innovators have since subsided into a respectable 
middle-age, how many former eccentrics have become ordinary 
best-sellers or relapsed into a cranky and cantankerous 
obscurity. And very few new names have appeared on the 
publishers’ lists to revive our hopes that all this modernism 
might some day lead us somewhere. 


Les Mémoires de Joséphin Perdrillon, Précepteur give us a 
satiric description of the first quarter of this century. M. 
Jaeques-Emile Blanche is well known in international society 
as a gifted portrait-painter, a charming conversationalist 
and a witty letter-writer. He has been an intimate friend 
of every writer of the past fifty years, from Laforgue, through 
Proust, to Cocteau and the Surréalistes. And these imaginary 
memoirs are a fantastic version of his own experiences in 
contemporary society. The style reminds one of a more 
learned and less pretentious Ronald Firbank ; stuffed with 
classical quotations that only make the episodes they apply 
to seem all the more nonsensical, these witty pages leave the 
reader in almost the same state of mind as does the Book 
of Lamentations. One can only condole with M. Blanche 
for having wasted so many years and so much intelligence 
on such impossible people; for he does not moralize, like 
Proust, on their faults, but merely draws an amusing cari- 
cature. He is perhaps more of a painter than a writer. 
The first part of the book, and the best, deals with the life of 
a fantastic pre-War banker, Baron T’Phlex, whose optimism 
is as vast as his banking account. What an unpleasant 
surprise the Great War must have been to this generation 
of charming experimentalists who really believed that our 
century would be a sort of Crystal-Palace-Millennium or 
Ideal-Home-Golden-Age ! 

M. Jean Géhenno gives us another picture of the same 
period, seen from a different angle, that of the under-dog. 
His world is that of the proletarian intellectual who gradually 
rises to the bourgeois class of the Ecole Normale. One could 
write a long essay on the influence of this school in contem- 
porary letters; Géhenno has much in common with another 
of its products, Jules Romains. They both have the same 
sense of social responsibility, the same philosophical respect 
for human life and human feeling. Jaeques-Emile Blanche 
seemed inhuman and frivolous in his disappointed optimism ; 
Géhenno, more serious and more human, despairingly 
describes a world that has unfortunately not yet vanished, 
Yet both writers seem to attach too much importance to their 
regrets. M. Blanche regrets the elegance of pre-War society ; 
Géhenno regrets the working-class whose warm sympathy he 
misses now that he no longer belongs to it. One significant 
detail attracted my attention in this extremely fine and honest 
analysis of sentiment : just as in Louis Aragon’s recent book 
and in Jules Romains’ present work in progress, Jean Jaurés, 
the pre-War Socialist leader, is portrayed during a few pages. 
Each writer grants a. same symbolical importance to this 
powerful and romantic figure; yet each deduces a different 
moral lesson. The example of Jaurés is today more important 








Ma 


—<——————=—> 


than his intellectual influence ; fascist, socialist and com. 
munist agree to worship him as forerunner and hero, 


In Le Beau-fils, M. Emmanuel Bove has not resisteq the 
general temptation to construct novels on a broad basis of 
time that reaches back to the beginning of the century, But 
he is not concerned with the changes of society ; he 
himself to describing the problem of an illegitimate Stepson 
in a wealthy family after the death of his penniless fathe 
when the prodigal daughter, his stepmother, returns t6 he 
disapproving but forgiving parents. The accumulation gf 
intrigue and intricate detail that prevents Jean-Noél Oetlingg, 
from being accepted in the family is almost exasperating | 
The strange helplessness and speechlessness of the charactey 
remind us of the novels of Franz Kafka. The book is gloomy 
and the characters all unpleasant. Each new book gf 
Emmanuel Bove makes one feel that this author is ofte 
unjustly neglected ; he is perhaps too depressingly Russian 
in his atmosphere, sometimes more exasperating than tedioys 
in his objective treatment of minute detail in the relationship 
between his different characters. Yet he is certainly one of the 
best French novelists of his generation: and Le Beau-fils ix 
one of the outstanding novels of the past year. 

Epvovarp Roprn, 


John Bright as Quaker 


John Bright and the Quakers. By 
volumes. (Methuen. 25s.) 


J. Travis Mills. Tyo 


Tue political life of John Bright was written several yean 
ago by Professor Trevelyan, and Mr, Travis Mills has very 
wisely made no attempt to match his own biography with 
that notable work. His concern is with the local and religious 
influences which continually dictated the broad outlines of 
Bright's policy, and as a native of Bright’s Rochdale anda 
fellow member of the same Friends’ Meeting he can claim some 
special qualifications for the task. 


Bright’s home life at Rochdale, which Mr. Mills sketches 


in his introductory chapter, was simple and happy. He § 


went to a succession of Friends’ schools and wrote year 
later that he learned more at Bootham school at York than 
in any other two years of his school life. School ended for him 
at the age of fifteen, but by that time home and school and 
meeting-house between them had laid the foundations of 
a true and biding nobility of character. Though Mr. Travis 
Mills is not concerned primarily with Bright's public life, 
there is a great deal that is instructive in the record of his 
political talks with Robert Spence Watson and James Hack 
Tuke, and his correspondence with Whittier, and much 
that is new in the story of his relations with Gladstone, while 
a different and less familiar note is struck in the romance of 
Bright’s first love and the faded rose-leaf ** from Gwen's 
grave.” 

There was deep humility in this man who could hold 
thousands of working-men spellbound by his oratory, and long 
after his name had become a household word in England he 
continued to take his turn as door-keeper at the little Friends 
meeting at Rochdale. His record on factory legislation seems 
in many ways out of keeping with his character, but he was not 
actually opposed to the ten-hours day movement, though he 
thought that such a reduction of hours should be arranged 
voluntarily between masters and operatives. In his own factory 
he regarded the welfare of the employees as nothing less 
than a religious duty. 

Liberal though Bright was for most of his political career, 
as befitted a man whose zeal for freedom was unquenchable, 
Mr. Travis Mills concludes that the two principles underlying 
his manifest activities were the direct and conscious result 
of Quaker history and Quaker training, Conservatism and 
Christian statesmanship—that wise Conservatism which proves 
all things and holds fast that which is good, and a Christianity 
which finds its witness in the soul of the individual and in 
Bright’s belief was of equal application to national policy 
and practice. Mr. Travis Mills’ volumes, while they add 
little to the essentials of the story of Bright's life, for the 
essentials were familiar already, illuminate  instructively 
many aspects of the personal life and character of one of the 
few great Christian statesmen of the nineteenth century. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


The Work has recently been revised and is well abreast 
of the times. 


In 10 Volumes, Imp. 8vo. 
Cloth, £10 net; 3 morocco, £17 10s. net 


Cloth JUST PUBLISHED HIf. Morocco 
THE 


15/- . 30/- 
1935 Edition of CHAMBERS’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


The Great of all Nations and all Times 
Edited by WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc., and 
J. 





—_ 





LIDDELL GEDDIE, M.A. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations 
from the Remotest Times to the Present Day; with 
copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the more 
difficult names. 





JUST PUBLISHED Price 7/6 net 
A strikingly original and arresting First Novel 


HERD OF THE HILLS 


By ALLAN FRASER 
MR. MAURICE. WALSH writes: ‘I like his style; it is a 


writer's style, a style for atmosphere. He can show us 
bracken turning brown and the hoar frost on the grass, 
as well as the tall hills of Argyll. With his sense of 
atmosphere, of character, of dialogue he is bound to go 
on in power, and I will look forward to his work.” 





W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 
38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1; 
and 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 







































CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
Mr. Norris Changes Trains 


7s. 6d. 
Hvucu Wacpote says of this novel :—‘ Mr. 
Isherwood seems to me in the line of Corvo 
and Norman Douglas, and his book need not 
blush in the company of Hadrian VII and 
South IWind. Nor is he derivative. He has 
created a character all of his own finding— 
an unforgettable, plausible, touching, humor- 
ous rascal... This is one of the half-dozen 
intelligent novels of the spring.” 


IVAN BUNIN 


Grammar of Love 
7s. 6d. 

“ The ten stories that are here almost all ex- 

hibit Bunin at his best . . . obviously done 

by a master hand.”—Alanchester Ev. News. 

Cc. DAY LEWIS 


A Time to Dance 
His latest work. 5s, 
Collected Poems 
Includes all his previous work. 
“Mr. Day Lewis stands in the front rank 


of younger post-war poets.’”’ — DEsMoND 
MacCartiy, Sunday Times. 


7s. 6d. 
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Ir 
BOOK BARGAINS 


Below we give a small selection of important books now offered 

in new condition at greatly reduced prices. These titles and 

hundreds of others will be found in our Catalogue 449. Please 
send for a copy if you are not on our mailing list. 


PEGASUS PRESS FINE 
EDITIONS 

A handsome series of five monographs 

on art, all beautifully illustrated with 

over 80 full-page collotype plates. 

Roy. 4to (12 x 10 ins.), half-morocco 

gilt, top edges gilt. Published at 


£4 14s. Gd. each. Offered at £2 12s. 6d. 
each. 


Post free inland. 

ITALIAN PAINTING OF ree 

QUATTROCENTO IN 

MARCHES, by A. Colasanti. pre. 

ROMANESQUE SCULPTURE 

IN ITALY, by A. Haseloff. LA 

PEINTURE FRANCAISE A 

L’EPOQUE — by P.A. 

Lemoisne Text in French). 

SPANISH ‘RENAISSANCE 

SCULPTURE, by M. G. Moreno. 

NORTH ITALIAN PAINTING OF 

THE QUATTROCENTO: EMILIA, 

by A. Venturi. 
HEIMSKRINGLA, by SNORRE 
STURLASON, edited and trans- 
lated by Erling Monsen. A profusely 
illustrated edition of an _ Icelandic 
classic. Published at 18s. Offered at 
7s. 6d., post 9d. 


FLORENTINE FRESCOES, 
by TANCRED BORENIUS. Illus- 
trated with 30 full-page colour plates 
and 43 in monochrome. Royal 4to. 
Published at £7 7s. Offered at 
2 12s. 6d., post free inland. 








Catalogues of New and Second-hand 


Books sent free on application. 
( PP 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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Fiction 


By V. S. PRITCHETT 


Cat Across the Path. By Ruth Feiner. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


A Clergyman’s Daughter. By George Orwell. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Unrest of Their Time. By Nellie Kirkham. (Cresset Press. 
7s. 6d.) 

The House I Made. By Margaret O'Leary. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Grammar of Love. By Ivan Bunin. (Hogarth. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuere is a verse which runs : 
“ The True, the Good, the Beautiful 
Those are the things that pay ” 
but, providing he has the born novelist’s skill in story telling, 
the sceptical writer also can hope to ‘cash in.” Impress- 
ionism is the solution, and the success of Vicki Baum confirms 


it. The author of Cat“Across the Path has this Grand Hotel 
technique. Already I seem to see the film rights sold. The 


story is economically told and is a good one. It concerns two 
young men who become jazz pianists, the one well-off, charm- 
ing, clever, egoistical, always happy and successtul, and attract- 
ing people by his happiness ; the other, a shopkeeper’s son, 
puritanical, conscious of his, inferiority, servile, hardworking, 
with everything against him. By the friendship of Fritz 


the wealthier man, Alex the poorer is started ‘on his 
career, Fritz goes abroad, is offered a good job as a conductor 


of a jazz band, changes his name against the time when he 
will devote himself to, classical music, and falls in love with 
the daughter of an eccentric critic. He leaves her and goes 
to America, and now Alexander meets her and hears all about 
her love affair with * Johnny ” without realizing this is the 
envied Fritz. Since Fritz does not return, she marries 
Alexander; thereupon Fritz does return and_ lightly 
filches the lady back. Even the child Alexander expects, 
who is to be the desperate outward symbol of his triumph 
over a hostile world, turns out to be Fritz’s child. The girl 
slips in a struggle and, very unconvincingly, dies. Alexander, 
even more unconvincingly, rushes to the police to give himself 
up for a murder he has not committed, and the light-hearted 
Fritz re-crosses the Atlantic: ‘ Andy—tell me—do you 
think I've settled accounts, for the time being, with fate ? ” 
It is a novel of wagon-restaurants, hotels, cafés and little 
flats, and Miss Feiner has that clever fencing attitude to her 
characters, half ironical and essentially City of Beautiful Non- 
sense, which never gets her beyond her depth. 

Nr. Orwell’s manner is not dissimilar, but his is a colder 
talent. His satire is a whip for vicarages ; he is out to make 
the flesh of vicars’ daughters creep and to show the sheltered 
middle-class women that only a small turn of the wheel of 
fortune is needed for them to be thrown helpless among the 
dregs of society. Having said this, he adds that if they are 
like Dorothy Hare, the daughter of the Rector of St. Athelstan’s, 

and most of them are, according to Mr, Orwell—there is no 
hope for them anyway. 

Tyrannized over by her father, slaving for him in his 
Rectory, his church, his parish, rising before the maid, harden- 
ing herself by a penitential cold bath on winter mornings, 
pricking herself with pins in church every time her mind 
strays from the sermon or the prayer, visiting the recalcitrant 
sick, drilling the Girl Guides, calming duns, making costumes 
for amateur theatricals in an unending effort to raise church 
funds, and having on top of all this to deal firmly with the 
eynical advances of the local amorist, the plain, obstinate, 
stoical and delightful Dorothy at last breaks down. She 
suddenly finds herself far from the security of Suffolk, wander- 
ing in filthy clothes down the Old Kent Road in the company 
three down-and-outs. She has lost her memory, been 
robbed, and is thrown on the world. An appalling life 
follows. Her companions are going on foot to the Kentish 
hopfields and an awful journey, made longer by weary detours 
in search of food, follows. At last, starving and in rags, she 
and a cheerful young thief, who alone of the party have sur- 
vived, get jobs picking hops. An excellent account of this 
sweated trade follows. But her man—he is not her lover; 
Dorothy has a profound and irremediable horror of what 
she calls “ All that,” and is condemned by the neurosis 
to refuse even desirable offers—is arrested, the hop-picking 
ends, she recovers her memory by recognizing a photograph 
of herself in a newspaper which has made the utmost of the 


of 


scandal of her disappearance, and writes to her father, The 
isnoreply. She cannot face the scandal, so she goes to Loni 
to find a job. . But her class is not-trained to meet rea] Me 
gency and she sinks swiftly to the level of the starving doy, 
and-outs who sleep out on the Embankment and in Trafalp, 
Square. This scene shows an immense knowledge of loy lt 
its miseries, humours and talk, but has unfortunately by 
written in a “ stunt” Joyce fashion which utterly TuiNs thy 
effect. 

But the president of the immortals had not finished wit 
Dorothy. She is rescued, but only as her fantastic, scandy 
terrified relatives can rescue. And here Mr. Orwell's Satiricy 
facility has lured him away from his best manner to the gli 
cruelties of caricature. It is not certain—and Mr, Ore 
seems uncertain on this point—that Dorothy is a half-yi 
Her training has been half-witted ; but Dorothy ?. One & 
not believe that she would not -have put up a more intelligey 
fight. Still, Mr. Orwell’s case is a sound one. 

There is nothing conventional about Unrest of Their Tin) 
a punning title indicating not political or spiritual strug) 
but the metaphysical chaos which seizes upon past, presey/ 
and future, once Serialism is let loose among them. Ty 
chaos indeed proceeds from the metaphysics to the printiy 
Those passages of this solemn, diflicult and_ original bo 
which refer to a-co-existent past are printed in red. Ty 
fact that it was necessary to call in the aid of the printer 
ingenuity in order to make the book intelligible is a serioy 
criticism of it—and more serious when the trick makes j 
even less intelligible. Character according to Freud ¢ 
Marx, Time according to Dunne, are fundamental erro 
Still, though one feels a novelist is seriously mistaken, ly 
‘an be mistaken interestingly ; and this Miss Kirkhay 
undoubtedly is. Her scene is the Derbyshire of the blea 
lead-mining country. The youngest son of wretchedly poo 
farmers passes his childhood there, leaves, and_ by hari 
work makes money, and returns later to prospect. He ha 
come with his wife whom, owing to his inordinate love ¢ 
his mother, he has ceased to love. The couple stay 4 
a ruinous and isolated house on the hills and there a kin 
of Dunne-ridden ghost story is enacted. The husbani 
hangs himself in the end, but the inner story of that hangiy 
is not psychological but historical. He has relived an Eliz’ 
bethan life and past and present have coincided. 

We abandon these cares for the screaming, laughing, eter 
nally talking Irish novel of the fireside, wash-tub, and lov 
on-the-mountainy road variety. The House I Made is: 


hullabaloo of a book, very little to it when examined closely 


but full of amusing, car-splitting dialogue. The humou 
and disasters which gather round a delayed marriage are tle 
subject. 

It is like being at the Abbey again to hear this kind d 
thing : 


“© And there we were,’ she continued, musingly, ‘myself an 
Sarah, on Monkstown Pier, walking towards the end, and after w 
came the two marines, and coughed. Sarah pinched me—we wer 
linked arms—and the two of us coughed, and Sarah said, giving: 
dake back over a shoulder, ‘ colds are catching.’ The marin 
coughed again, and we coughed again—‘* Hem, hem”— 
grand, like that. By this time we were at the end of the pier,. 
when we turned round, there they were in front of us, all smik 
like a cat in a tripe shop. Of course, I needn't tell you, we stood 
and Sarah began hopping around on her toes and laughing vet 
grand—haw, haw, haw—just like that.’ 
her head violently. ‘Poor Sarah, she was the divil for bei 
grand, and then 
Jim Coveney, wth his pimpledy face, at the latter end 


+909 


And so it goes on. Eloquence has gone from England. 
Ivan Bunin’s soothing, melancholy Tchecovian _ shot 


stories vary very much in quality. Those lieutenants in tht 
Caucasus, those meetings and partings on the river steamen 
those letters from a lonely woman, how familiar they all are: 
“Within another fifteen or twenty years, it is likely that thes 
will be neither you nor me in this world. Until we meet in tli 
next! Who knows for certain that it doesn’t exist ?” 
And we will never, never go to Moscow! The book contaiti 
at least two good stories, ‘‘ A Simple Peasant ” and “ On thi 
Great Road.” 


God help us all!—to marry poor squinty-eyaiy 











Rosie sighed and _ shooj® 
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| 5p you know that friction is ot the only cause of cylinder wear ? 
CORROSION, like rust, eats away the metal. If your cylinders 
were made of stainless steel they would resist corrosion —just as a 
stainless steel knife resists rust and acids. If your cylinders lasted 
longer you would use less oil, get less carbon and postpone expensive 
reboring. 

But cylinders are not made of stainless steel, the secret of which 
is chromium. So Wakefield have at last perfected an oil which 
gives the same effect. Wakefield PATENT Castrol is the famous 
Castrol plus a “‘soluble chromium stabiliser” which eliminates corros- 
ion. As though this were not enough, yet another brilliant technical 
success has been gained. 

You know how oil discolours in use, indicating the’ formation of 
oxidised substances, which eveatually become sludge or gum; this is 
because the oil absorbs oxygen when churned up in a hot engine. In 
PATENT Castrol the deterioration has been delayed by a “tin- 
derived inhibitor” which opposes the combination of oxygen with 
the oil in use. 

Independent proof of this two-fold triumph will be 
published in this newspaper. If you would like full 
technical details, please send the coupon. Better 
still, prove it to your own satisfaction by a 
beginning to use PATENT Castrol 
to-day. It conquers corrosion 
as Castrol masters friction. 


grade for every 
type o f 
engine. wa 
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Current Literature 


LUCIA’S PROGRESS 
By E. F. Benson 

No one can fail to notice the difference between novels that 
are written with real mental effort and novels that are not. 
One gives the courtesy of full attention to the first kind : 
with the second, one waits merely. to be entertained. It is 
no disrespect to Mr. E. F. Benson to say that Lucia’s Progress 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) belongs to the second kind. 
It was clearly intended to; and readers of a more serious 
E. F. Benson know in what other books they can find him. 
Lucia, Mrs. Emmeline Lucas, heroine of the kitchen-table 
odyssey of Mapp.and Lucia, is here going from strength 
to strength—to the great dismay of her fellow-residents in 
Tilling, and, not least, of ** Mapp *sherself, now Mrs, Benjamin 
Mapp-Flint. There is no field of activity which Lucia cannot 
adorn. From merely toying with Mozart and Aristophanes 
and good works, she passes on to speculation, and frequent 
telegrams addressed to ‘..Mammoncash” leave her in a 
very short time several thousand pounds the richer. Her next 
problem is what to do with the money. The terrible fiasco 
of the Municipal Elections might» have daunted a_ lesser 
spirit : but not Lucia. Benevolence is her policy ; benevolence 
it is going fo be, however much the foolish misunderstand 
her. So a thousand pounds-goes to repairing the organ— 
with the result, oddly enough, of a seat on the-Parish Council. 
A new operating-theatre here, a levelled cricket-ground 
there, and Lucia begins to take her rightful place in Tilling. 
The time comes, indeed, when the Mayor begs to know if he 
may call upon her one morning with a rather important 
suggestion . . . and even then, Lucia has not reached the 
full blaze of her glory. All the Tilling celebrities appear, 
even madder than ever: so mad, in fact, that imagination 
boggles at Mapp’s French, Lucia’s Italian and_ baby-talk, 
and the Padre’s Scots-Irish, and much prefers the moments 
of crisis when they lapse into their native tongue. But in 
actual events Mr. Benson’s invention never flags. The social 
gaieties of Tilling are such as we should hate to experience 
but delight to read about—and Georgie, with his petit point 
and the lace he sews on his doilies, is unique. 














HILLMAN (Model A, 
1930-31), 


HUMBER (14 h.p., 1929-30). 
LANCHESTER (15-18 h.p. 


TYPE 6-XCM11-1M 
12 VOLTS, 72 AMPERE HOURS 


1931-32; 21 h.p., 1927-28). 
£5 § 0 MORRIS (Isis, 1932-34; 
ode Oxlord, 15 h.p., 1932-33: 


, Major, 1932-33 ; 25, 1933-34). 
or Exide ‘ Double-Life’ Battery 


ROVER (6 cyl., 1930-32; 
Type 672 £6.3.0 Meteor, 1931-32,  2-litre, 
193% -32), 


SINGER (10-26 h.p., 1927- 
32; 16h.p., 1927-28 ; 2-litre, 
Kaye Don, 1933). 


TRIUMPH (15h.p., 1928-29). 


WOLSELEY (Hornet and 
Viper, 1931-32). - 


BATTERY 


There is an Exide for every. car. 


THIS 








“Still keeps going when the rest have stopped.” 


Obtainable from Exide Service Stations or your garage. Exide Service Stations 
give service on every make of car battery. 
Exide Batteries, Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. Branches: 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast. 
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STRANGE JOURNEY 
By Maud Cairnes 


Strange Journey (Cobden-Sanderson, 7s. 6d.) is a remarka)) 
little book : a good novel on a theme that is pure housemaig® 
delight. Mrs..Tom Wilkinson, contented in her suby 
devoted to her Tom, a capable mother and an econ te 
housewife, sees in the road one day a beautiful car With ; 
woman leaning against the cushions inside. For a moment 
she wishes she might change places. . . . Not long afterwante 
she has a sudden fit of giddiness. When it passes, she find 
herself sitting in a high armchair in a panelled room, with 
white-haired woman opposite. She finds emerald rings oy her 
fingers, tapestry work on her knees : and the two dogs besid. 
her growl as if they had seen a ghost. From this point the 
book might have gone on as high romance, or as farce of , 
kind one shudders to think of. It does verge on the romantic. 
but it is saved, and made, by being told in the practical won § 
of Polly Wilkinson herself. Her gaffes on her various transl. 
tions into the body of Lady Elizabeth, her suburbanisms, he F 
anguish when she finds herself suddenly on horseback in the 
middle of ‘the hunting field, are all related with extreme f 
common sense. One likes Polly Wilkinson. One likes he — 
less when she takes Lady Elizabeth’s husband in hand, ani 
in the most virtuous manner possible leads him back into the 
fold; the story, in essence, is richly sentimental. But Mis 
Maud Cairnes’s contrast of two ways of life (through Polly) js 
quite seriously done, and her matter-of-factness produce § 
at times an almost Young Visiter effect. It was wise to stick 
to Polly. One learns only as she learned it how Lad 
Elizabeth deputized for her; how she amused the children, F 
and took the great step of inviting Tom’s employer and his | 
wife to tea—so that all ends well for Polly as well as for her, F 
A good many people will say that they cannot see much in this 
book ; but those who can will enjoy themselves. 


CATALOGUE OF POLITICAL AND PERSONAL 
SATIRES 
Edited by Dr. M. D. George 


This is the fifth volume of the Catalogue of the collection 
of prints of Political and Personal Satires in the British 
Museum, printed by order of the Trustees, and to be soli 
at £2 2s. for this volume. Thirty-two years have passed 
since the last volume of the Catalogue was _ issued—ap 
interval all the more remarkable since the first four volumes 
followed so closely upon one another. The first volume, 
covering the years 1320-1689, appeared in 1870, compiled 
by Mr. F. G. Stephens, and the fourth volume was published 
in 1884, when the account had been brought up to 177, 
The present volume covers the years 1771-1783. The periad 
is one of remarkable interest. Rowlandson and _ Gillrdy 
were both at the beginning of their careers, Bunbury, was 
already in full youthful blast, and Sayers, Bretherton, Colle 
and Nixon were also active. The material of the perid 
was.also admirable from a satirist’s point of view, with the 
wars with America and France and such oecurrences as the 
Gordon riots, to name the most important events, comi 
within its bounds, and George III, Pitt, and Charles James 
Fox, among prominent persons, offering themselves 4 
perpetual targets. The political prints demand for their full 
appreciation a certain familiarity with the history of the 
period, and for that reason the social prints, whose theme 
are those common to satire of every age, are generally found 
to be of wider interest. Dr. George’s scholarly and _ acute 
notes on both kinds and her excellent introduction will be 
found of compelling interest by anyone into whose hands 
this Catalozue chances to come. It is much to be hoped E 
that the work will be completed with equal ability : the 
present volume is a model of what such a discursive catalogue 
should be. 
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JESUS WEPT 
By Arthur Wragg 


The Psalms for Modern Life, the first instalment of Mr. 
Arthur Wragg’s indictment of modern society, achieved 4 
well-deserved popularity, and there is little doubt that this 
sequel (Selwyn and Blount, 7s. 6d.) will be as widely studied. 
This collection consists of about forty drawings, simply and 
powerfully executed in black and white, with the recurrent 
theme that, as Mr. Vernon Bartlett says in his introduction,— 
**men live surrounded by tragedies and injustices for whicif 
they are themselves responsible and which they could prevent 
had they the will to do so.” Most of the drawings ar 
bitterly satirical, and illustrate various forms of political or social 
abuses and inequalities with a directness and a pungency that 
is sometimes extremely moving. Other drawings are tender, 
but by implication challenge complacency with an equil 
force. It is a mistake to claim too much for the technical 
achievement of Mr. Wragg’s drawings, which lack something 
of the vision and the ability to create and light up a new world 
which is a characteristic of great art, but as the posters of# 
sincere reformer directed at the heart and conscience of 1939 
they achieve all that one can demand of them, 
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Lf. floies naturally at 
GLENEAGLES HOTEL 
(ee of the Wild j YM heal ev ee a 


HERE is no waste time in travelling to Gleneagles 
Hotel. At 10.50 the night mail slipped out of 
Fuston ... and at 10.59, or thereabouts, J slipped into 
the Land of Nod. 
“Good morning, sir—your cup of tea. We shall be 
running into Gleneagles in half an hour”... And 
| before 10 a.m. I was driving off from the first tee of 
' one of three perfect courses. 


Every day is a full day. Golf on one or all of 
Gleneagles Courses, with perhaps a “refresher” 
lesson from Gordon Lockhart. Tennis, and the New 
| Squash Courts, with Pogson Smith as O.C. to arrange 
matches and give lessons. Scotland lies before and 
around you. Shooting, fishing, gymnasium .. . if is 
| nature’s playground. 
' It is not always realised that at Gleneagles Hotel you 
can stay in Spring and Autumn from 25/- a day 
| inclusive, and even in the height of the season from 
3o/-aday. Golf is 17/6 a week, and tennis 12/6 a week. 
Tariff and full particulars from Resident Manager, or 
Arthur Towle, Controller, Central Bureau S_, St. 
Pancras, London, N. W.1. 


Direct Restaurant and Sleeping Car Services by LMS. 














| The Fleets iru 


from JULY 12th-1 9th 


when H.M. The King will 
lead His NAVY in celebration 
of the 25th Anniversary of 
Their Majesties’ Coronation. 


The Naval Review will be the 
greatest of Modern Times. 


ISOUTHSEA 


WILL BE THE FINEST 
POINT OF VANTACE. 


Jubilee Celebrations will be 
held from May 6th to the 12th. 


see mee re mmnnesces 


LEARN ALL THERE IS TO DO AND SEE AT SOUTHSEA 
by sending for the New Gravure Guide, 112-page Hotel and In- 
formation Book, Maps, Luggage Labels—Free from the Secretary, 
Enquiry Bureau, Southsea. 
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EASTER & 1st MAY 
TOURS 


To SOVIET RUSSIA 


Boats leaving London on 
April [8th and 20th. 


ALSO OVERLAND TOURS 





Full 1935 Programme is Ready 





INTOURIST LTD. 


| Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


or ANY LEADING TRAVEL AGENCY 











DURING THE 
CELEBRATIONS 
STAY AT ONE OF 
SOUTHSEA’S 
LEADING HOTELS 


THE QUEEN'S 


LARGEST AND MOST CENTRAL- FACES SEA phone 2037 
H.&C. Running Water, Grill Room & Brasserie 


ROYAL PIER 


NEAQ CLARENCE PIER FOR 1.0.WIGHT phone 2051 
H. & C. Running Water 


ROYAL BEACH 


£. SOUTHSEA, ON SEA PROMENADE phone 2081 
Opposite South Parade Pier 


WRITE FGR EASTER TERMS. 
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CURRENT TRAVEL 












REGULAR SAILINGS 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


ALGIERS 


HOLIDAYS OF VARYING 
DURATION BY LUXURIOUS 
MAIL SHIPS BOUND FOR 


EGYPT CEYLON 
SUMATRA STRAITS 


Apply: 
D.H.DRAKEFORD 
GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT FOR Gr. BRITAIN 
PASSENGER  DEPT., 
60 HAYMARKET. LONDON 














TAKE YOUR 
CAR ABROAD! 
AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries: 


1, CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
2. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

3. HOTELS & TIPS 

4. MEALS 

3. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
£1 PER DAY! 


Go as you please. Choose or 
change your route as you wish. 
Autocheque Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining. Cheaper than you 
can possibly do it yourself. Can 
you imagine a more enjoyable 
holiday? Get Brochure “ E.” 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD.., 
Piccadilly House, 
33 Regent Street, S.W.1 


(facing Piccadilly Circus). 
"Phone: Regent 2142. 














“Forbidden Territory” 


Fiction writers would still have us believe 
that visitors forfeit their freedom as soon 
as they step off the steamer at Leningrad 
and on to the shores of the U.S.S.R. A 
recent film did its utmost to confirm this 
belief by showing us the imaginary plight 
of two Englishmen who had journeyed to 
Russia to rescue a friend apparently exiled 
in a Siberian prison. Freedom to prepare 
their plans unmolested was of course 
essential if they were to succeed, and, for 
the sake of dramatic suspense, frustration 
of their every move was only to be ex- 
pected. Obsequious attendants wearing the 
Intourist badge were not to be got rid of at 
any price; to pop suddenly into a tobac- 
conist’s or to disappear into a telephone 
kiosk only raised a hue and cry among the 
couriers which did not end until the 
victim’s discovery; and to discuss any- 
thing in the supposed secrecy of one’s bed- 
room was a mere waste of time, since the 
faintest whisper was promptly conveyed to 
the ears of officialdom through some secret 
microphone in the wainscotting. 
Exaggeration of this kind may be very 
amusing and excusable in fiction, but to 
the sensitive minds of the travelling public 
it conveys an impression which is likely to 
discourage them from going to Russia for a 
long time. Intourist (the official U.S.S.R. 
travel organizaton) is, however, very 
broad-minded and with true Russian forti- 
tude has refused to be depressed by occa- 
sional criticisms of the treatment which 
disgruntled visitors complained that they 
had been subjected to by officials. ‘* We 
are very glad of criticism. It may be 
bad for the present, but it will be good 
for the future. We send it all to Moscow 
so they will know what they must do to 
attract visitors from other countries,’ an 
Intourist official said some time ago. 
Many lessons have been learnt since 
Russian travel first began to be organized 
in this country five years ago, a period of 
much significance in the land of the Soviets. 


To celebrate what it calls its “ coming of | 


age’ this year, Intourist is offering con- 
siderably increased facilities to tourists— 
new places to visit, greater attention to 
personal comfort, new and better hotels and 
greater independence of travel. Demo- 
cratic friends of the Soviet will learn with 
a certain sense of irony that “all 
classes *’ are now catered for. First-class 
tourists will receive luxury accommodation 
on train journeys; two-berth compart- 
ments with private toilet have been 
constructed for them. The most elab- 
orate fare “well up to the best 
international standards” will be provided 
in the restaurants as well as open or closed 
private motor-cars for sightseeing and the 
widest possible range of places to see. The 
tourist class will get something between 
this comfort and convenience and that of 
the third-class passenger who travels in 
“hard” train compartments (with bed- 
ding), enjoys simple but wholesome meals 
and does his more restricted sightseeing 
by motor-bus or tramway. Yet who would 
have suspected that the authorities con- 
cerned were striving in those five years to 
make Russia once again a pleasant place 
for the contemptible capitalist traveller? 
The cost of a tour to the U.S.S.R. can, in 
keeping with the finest tourist traditions; 
amount to almost anything. This is an 
exmaple of what can be done without 
undue extravagance. Leave London by 
Sovtorgflot liner any Saturday from April 
20th, arrive at Leningrad six days later 
by way of the Kiel Canal, spend next day 
in this ancient city, entrain at night for 
Moscow, stay two days here and return by 
night to Leningrad for re-embarkation. 
Such a tour occupies 16 days, six of which 
are spent on land. It costs first class £45, 
tourist £31 5s., third £19. A special Easter 
tour leaves on April 18th and returns on 
May Sth, though the ordinary boat will 


—==—== 


NEWS 


SEND A POST CARD 
for the beautifully illustrate 
literature giving details of 


GLORIOUS 
CRUISEs 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


on the world’s finest 
cruising liner 


-ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 17 (24 Days from 446) 


Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian 
Coast, Venice, Malta, Algeria, 
Gibraltar and Spain. 


MAY 15 (20 Days from 36 Gs) 


Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain and 
Portugal. 


JUNE 7 (21 Days from 32 Gs) 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Greece and Malta. 


These cruises have been carefully 
chosen so that the most attractive 
ports are visited. Owing to the 
great popularity of the ARANDORA 
STAR, it is advisable to make 
reservations as early as possible. 









Write now for plan of ship, ete.,te 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regeat 
Street, London, S.W.1. Heed 
Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, Londoa, 
E.C. 3. Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Paris, and all Principal Ageat. 


CF. 











A MOTOR 
COACH TOUR 


FOR YOUR 
SUMMER HOLIDAY 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Devon ... oe 7 Days, £8 80 
Cornwall 7 Days, £8 80 
Wales a: 7 Days, £8 80 
Lake District ... 7 Days, £8 80 
Derby, Yorks 7 Days, £8 8? 
British Tour ... 7 Days, £10 00 
Scotland 12 Days, £16 160 
John o° Groats 16 Days, £24 30 


GERMANY and the 
CONTINENT 


Rhineland ine 
Black Forest & 
Bavaria = 
Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, 
Italy and_ the 
Dolomites 


9 Days, £10 15 0 
9 Days, £15 00 


16 Days, £30 96 


All prices are inclusive of hotel 
accommodation. 


Full Easter and Summer programme - 
Tourist and Motor Coach Agents, all o a 
of the District Messenger Company, 


GLENTON TOURS LTD. 


14 
Head Office: New Cross Gate, S.E. 
i (New X 1258). 


West End: 11 Lower Regent St., S.W.1- 
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TOURS and CRUISES 


Still better 
Cruises 


CHOOSING 
A 
HOLIDAY? 


Even when you've decided on your holi- 
day plenty of problems still remain. 


Will you have to pay out for “ extras “> 


Will you have to chance your luck at 
hotels? 

Will you know how to keep track of 
your baggage? 

These are problems that affect the most 
experienced traveller. But they need not 
affect the man who travels through Hickies. 
Right from the start you know what your 
holiday is going to cost you. Hickies’ 
prices are inclusive of travel, meals, hotels, 
tips, and Hickies’ service. 


RIVIERA. 


Official reception by the municipality of 
Nice, seats for the Battle of Flowers, 
tickets for the Grand National Costume 
Féte and for the famous International 
Horse Show. The whole nine days’ 
tour costs (inclusive) 34s. less than the 
normal fare. 


SDAYS......+. -£11 9 6 


BUDAPEST. VIENNA. 


Two of Europe's gayest cities, visiting 
Prague, Budapest, and Vienna, also 
Brussels, Nuremberg, Munich, and 
Cologne. 


BHERMATS. 0500005. 26 GNS. 


CENTRAL EUROPE. 


An entirely new and original itinerary, 
visiting Poland and Czechoslovakia for 
16 memorable days, including Prague, 
The High Tatras, Zakopane, Warsaw, 


and Berlin. 


16 DAYS.........26 GNS. 


ITALIAN TRAIN CRUISE 


The next departures are April 20, June 7, 
pt. 6, visiting Milan, Florence, Naples, 
Get details to-day. 


ae 26 GNS. 


SPANISH MOTOR TOUR 


This tour of Spain starts on May 3 and 
takes you to San Sebastian, Burgos, 
Madrid, Cordova, Seville in Holy Week, 
Granada, Madrid and Barcelona. Cost, 
inclusive with Ist class in Spain, 


19 DAYS......... £42 





k Write for the illustrated booklets which give 
you full details of each of these tours. 


HICKIES 


DEPT, AH, 25 Cockspur St., London, 


Whitehall 2094, 





also sail that week on April 20th and enable 
tourists to witness the celebrated workers’ 
parade in Moscow on May Ist. Other 
tours, including some through Russia to 
the Pacific Coast, will be available during 
the season, and particulars of them will be 
found in Seeing Soviet Russia (1935 edition), 
which can be obtained from Intourist, Ltd. 


* * * 


Cheaper Continental 
Rail Travel 

To encourage foreign visitors, cheaper 
train fares on special tickets will be in 
vogue in a number of countries this summer. 
A reduction of 60 per cent. on the recognized 
fares has been in force on the German 
State Railways for some time and the 
special return tickets to which this con- 
cession applies will continue to be available 
until October 24th, thus covering the full 
tourist season. Visitors to France will also 
benefit by a 40 per cent. reduction on single 
fares under certain conditions between 
April llth and May 2nd, while special 
30-day return tickets to the French Riviera 
by P.L.M. Railway at a reduction of 30 
per cent. on the two single fares will he 
obtainable every Monday and Saturday 
from now on: also on April 18th (Easter) 
and June 7th (Whitsun). The Brussels 
Exhibition to be held between April and 
November presents the Belgian authorities 
with an excuse for reducing fares in their 
eountry also. For the duration of the 
Exhibition cheap week-end tickets will be 
issued by the Southern Railway and 
holders of them will not need passports. 

* * * 


The cry of the Continent continues to 
be “Your Pound is worth 20 shillings 
here,” and the European travel industry 
is certainly doing its best by lowering 
charges to counter the disadvantage of the 
exchange rates and so make it possible for 
British visitors with limited pockets to make 
holiday outside their own country. The 
Italian Train Cruise arranged by the Com- 
pagnia Italiana Turismo is an instance 
of the tempting fare offered. A series of 
14-day tours covering almost the whole 
of Italy will begin on April 17th at an 
inclusive cost per person of 26 guineas. 
This is the fare-from and back to London, 
and it includes second-class on train, first- 
class hotels, taxes, gratuities and sight- 
seeing excursions, The cruise party will 
be given official receptions at Florence 
and Rome. Naples, Milan, Stresa, Capri, 
Pompeii and Turin will also be visited, 
Other departures are planned for June 7th 
and September 6th. 

* * * 


“Come to Britain’’ 


What of Britam? Is the craving for 
foreign travel damaging our own tourist 








EASTER HOLIDAYS 


SHORT SEA TRIPS 
TO THE BALTIC 
From LONDON via KIEL CANAL. 


s.s. BALTONIA, 11th April (p.m.) 


and Fortnightly thereafter. 


11 DAYS FOR £12 


One rate only. 


These British steamers sailing from 

London offer an ideal holiday afloat 

for a limited number of passengers. 
Full particulars and brochure from 


UNITED BALTIC CORPORATION, LTD. 


158 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


el.: Mon. 3311 (8 lines) or local agents. 











WONDERFUL PROGRAMME ! 


EXTENDED NEW PORTS 
ITINERARIES OF CALL 
“HOMERIC” from Southampton 

R 
Date To Da oon 


APR. 18 Riviera, Italy oF -. 146 22egns. 
JUNE 15 Mediterranean, Turkey .. 24 32gns. 
JULY 13 Mediterranean, Adriatic.. 19 30gns. 
AUG. 3 Greece, Italy, Riviera .. 18 30gns. 
AUG. 24 Atlantic Isles, Azores .. 13 22 gns. 
SEPT. 7 Mediterranean, Adriatic... 18 30gns. 
SEPT. 28 Mediterranean, Palestine 21 32gns. 


“LANCASTRIA ” from Liverpool! 


Rates 
Date To Days from 
APR. 18 Lisbon and Madeira on 1@ ; G08 


MAY 11 Atlantic Isles, Azores .. 14 £16 
JUNE 8 Mediterranean,MonteCarlo14 £16 
JUNE 29 Northern Capitals -- 14. £16 
A 


UG. 3 Santander, Corunna eo 6 £9 
AUG. 10 Atlantic Isles 40 -- 12 £14 
AUG. 24 Mediterranean... os Gs. ae 
SEPT. 7 Atlantic Isles -- 13 «£15 
SEPT.21 Mediterranean. 13 «£15 


ocT. 5 Mediterranean, MonteCarlo 16 £19 


“CORIC” from London 


Rates 

Date To Days from 

APR. 11{Mediterranean .. -- 15 16 gns. 
MAY 25 Atlantic Isles “s eo OO «6A 
JUNE 8 Corunna, Santander ‘ £7 


oun 
JUNE 15 Mediterranean,MonteCarlo14 £13 
JULY 6 Atlantic Isles ae os Oe”) OE 
JULY 20 Norway, Denmark - @ 4&2 
AUG. 3 Northern Capitals, Russia 18 £18 
AUG. 24 Mediterranean,NorthAfricat4 £14 
SEPT. 14 Mediterranean,MonteCarlo14 £13 
+ Scholars’ Cruise from Liverpool. 


“LAURENTIC” from Liverpool 


Rates 
Date To Days from 
JULY 13 Mediterranean £15 


JULY 27 Portugal, Riviera, Spain.. 14 £16 
AUG. 17 The Baltic... .. «14 £16 


ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 


New round trip fares at single fare and 
a third — from 


£21. 15s. 


availab!e co April 39 


Write for tours and cruise programmes to 
Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool, London or 
local offices and agents. 


un) 
(While Star 
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TOURS and CRUISES 


"ATLANTIS" 





FOR CRUISING 
AT ITS BEST 


EXCLUSIVELY FIRST CLASS. 

‘AMITED TO 400 PASSEN- 

(SERS. ONE SITTING ONLY 

AT ALL MEALS. HOT AND 

COLD RUNNING WATER 
IN ALL CABINS. 


APRIL 6 


To CEUTA,ATHENS,SMYRNA, 
CYPRUS, MALTA, BIZERTA, 
AND LISBON. 

23 DAYS. FARES FROM 39 GNS. 


Also cruises to Mediterranean sailing: 


MAY 3. 19 DAYS. FARES FROM 32 GNS. 
MAY 24. 18 DAYS. FARES FROM 30 GNS. 
JUNE 14. 15 DAYS. FARES FROM 24 GNS. 





SILVER JUBILEE 
ROYAL NAVAL REVIEW- !6th JULY 
Special Channel Cruises in connection with 
this Event will be made by R.M.S. 


“ASTURIAS” and “ARLANZA” from 
Southampton, Monday, [5th July. 





Ask for copy of “Zodiac” Booklet giving complete 
cruising programme, 


ROYAL MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1I. 

ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, 

E.C.3, and at SOUTHAMPTON, LIVERPOOL, BIR- 

MINGHAM, MANCHESTER, CARDIFF, GLASGOW 
or LOCAL AGENTS. 











Boars 





industry ? Application for seaside accom- 
modation over the Easter holidays would 
soon prove this not to be the case. Britain 
is as popular a holiday ground as ever: 
with foreigners it is even more popular, 
as can be confirmed by the Travel Associa- 
tion’s figures of incoming visitors. The 
reason is very largely that travel in this 
country has never since the War been as 
cheap as it is at present. Hotels and high- 
ways, too, have improved considerably 
and railway facilities greatly extended. 
Penny-a-mile ‘* Summer” tickets are now 
available all the year round on our railways, 
and motor-coach tours could hardly be 
better planned in most cases. Prospective 
visitors will no doubt be glad to know that 
it is possible for them to undertake first- 
class motor-coach tours of Britain, putting 
up each night at a really good hotel, at 
a cost of little more than £1 per day in- 
clusive. Glenton Tours, Ltd., conduct 
regular 7-day tours to Devon, Cornwall, 
North Wales, South Wales, Lake District, 
Derbyshire-Yorkshire, each at a cost of 
8 guineas. The 7-day British Tour, costing 
10 guineas, is, however, probably the most 
interesting. Among the places visited are 
Oxford, Stratford - on - Avon, Warwick, 
Kenilworth Castle, Snowdon, Chester, 
Mersey Tunnel, the Lake District, York, 
Lincoln and Cambridge. The hotels chosen 
for the accommodation of passengers at 
nights are all on The Spectators Recom- 
mended List. 
* * * 


Continental Motorists 

The Southern Railway announces that 
their motor-car steamer * Autocarrier’ will 
commence running again from Aprii Ist. 
Its departure each day will be timed for 
11 a.m. and from Calais for 14.30 (2.30 


p.m.). 
% * * 


Since a number of readers inquiring for 
information through the Travel Bureau 
have seemed anxious to arrane their own 
cruise itinerary by ordinary steamship 
sailings, our Travel section next month 
will offer suggestions for preparing cruise 
tours to European ports, Round Britain, 
&e. Particulars of specially reduced summer 
steamer fares will also be given. The monthly 
sailings of the Union Castle Line’s Inter- 
mediate vessels to Antwerp, Rotterdam 
and Hamburg provide facilities for an 
unorthodox sea tour which can be both 
interesting and inexpensive. The return 
journey occupies 10 to 11 days and costs 
12 guineas first class, including rail journey 
London-Tilbury-London. Even though 
cargo operations at the ports will at times 
be in progress, full meals and accom- 
modation will be provided. Particulars of 
shore excursions devised by Travel agencies 
may be had from the Company. 











SEE EUROPE FROM AN ARMCHAIR 


INCLUSIVE 
DE LUXE PULLMAN MOTOR TOURS 
THROUGHOUT 
* 22 COUNTRIES * 
INCLUDING 
FRANCE SPAIN HUNGARY 
BELGIUM SWEDEN 


CERMANY ITALY SWITZERLAND 


DOLOMITES 


*Also combined Sea-and-Land Cruises with 
Bibby, P. & O., and Orient. 
The Pioneers of Luxury © Motor 
Pullman Travel throughout Europe. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE MOTORWAYS— 


* “EUROPEAN” « 


Write for Brochure “ Z.” 
EUROPEAN “MOTORWAYS, 


Chesham House, 150-Regent St., London, 
Wel: "Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620. 














Here is a unique oppor- 
tunity to visit Canada and 


isi 


— this a at very QUEBEC 
moderate cost. 24-day 
Accompanied Tour in- MONTREAL 
=— Adlantic aay OTTAWA 
ways via the. St. 
Lawrence ‘Short Sea” bbaeney 
Route by the popular NIAGARA FALLS 
16,400 ton liner, NEW YORK 


MONTCLAR 


Sailing from Liverpool! on cae 


TREY ofp 


We have other Tours with «All-in ” 
fares leaving at frequent intervals INCLUSIVé 
throughout the summer months, or RATE: 


if you prefer to travel independently f 
£53/5). 
Write for Canadian Tours programme, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


your visit. 
SHORTEST ROUTE TO AMERICA 
62-65 Charing Cross (Tcafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.t 
103, Leadenhail Street, London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 


















FIRST, and still the Leading Agent, 
for travel in : 


RUSSIA 


SPECIAL TOUR 


MAY DAY 
CELEBRATIONS 


Departure April 20 
Leader: Mr. JOHN WILMOT, MP. 


93 DAYS - “ALL-IN” - £23 


Write for 32 pp. Booklet on Russian 
Tours and details of other Spring and 
Easter Tours to— 


W.T.A., LTD., 
TRAVEL ORGANISERS, 
28 Transport House, Smith Square, $.W.1. 
'Phone: VIC 7430 (8 lines). 
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THERE ARE NO BETTER 


eHOLIDAYS @ 


EASTER OR SUMMER 


THAN 


DEAN « DAWSON 


TOURS 





ITZERLAND—9 WOO ccckes cee £10 26 
SVIERA—9 Days £980 
BEL 1uUM—Week-end ............ £370 
(TALIAN TRAIN CRUISE—14 Days, 26gns. 


LUXURIOUS LAND CRUISES TO BUDA. 

peg VIENNA, ETC., 16 Days, incl., 25gns. 

1935 holiday books contain hundreds 

Pe toers, Vrite or call fer copies, 81 

Piccadilly, W.1; 163 Fenchurch St., E.C. 3. 
OR POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY, 





qrewenmenceeeeneeaneseesssee 
AN & DAWSON, LTD., Administration 
et Blandford Square, London, N.W. 1. 
Please send holiday programme(s) as follows 
(Cross out those NOT required). 


. 3. Easter. 5. By Air. 
en. 4. Gt. Britain. 6. Train Cruises, 
NAME 2... 0ccccceeccrccccccccccccccccers 
ADDRESS....... cee eececccececeeerccence 














Single and Double 


to inside rooms. 


without change of ship 


ss HILARY 


from Liverpool 


JUNE 4 
Also APRIL 5, AUG. 13, 
OCT. 11 & DEC. 10 


TO PORTUGAL— 


MADEIRA—BRAZIL 
DURATION—7 WEEKS 
FARES: £75, £80 & £85 
INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 


cabins — 
to Dept. No. 4, 


Booth Line 


Cunard Building, Liverpool 3, or 
11 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 


and the usual Agents, 


WHITSUN TOUR 
1,000 MILES UP 


THE AMAZON 


IN AN OCEAN LINER 


For full particulars and 
illustrated booklet apply 
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CRUISES 
BY BRITISH VESSELS 


HILarY (7,500). From Liverpool. Oporto, 
Lisbon, Madeira, Para and thence 1,000 
miles up the Amazon. 12,000 miles tour, 
occupying 7 weeks. From £75. 

DucHEss OF RICHMOND (20,000). From 
Liverpool. Spain, Lisbon, Barcelona, 
Naples, Malta, Ceuta. 18 days. From 
29 gns. 

ATLANTIS (16,000). From Southampton. 
Ceuta, Phaleron Bay, Smyrna, Cyprus, 
Malta, Bizerta, Lisbon. 23 days. From 
39 gns. 

Letitia (13,500). From: Marseilles (Hellenic 
Travellers Club). Sicily, Greece, Rhodes, 
Italy (ends at Naples). 18 days. From 


30 gns. 

Doric (16,000). From Liverpool (Scholars’ 
Cruise). Gibraltar, Naples, Malaga, 
London. 15 days. 
and Girls from 12 gns.). 

BALTONIA (4,000). From London. 
Danzig. 11 days from £12. 

ARANDORA STAR (15,000). From Southamp- 
ton. Tangier, Palermo, Kotor, Dubrovnik, 
Kurkola, Venice, Malta, Algiers, Gibraltar, 
Arosa Bay. 24 days. From 44 gns. 

HoMERIC (35,000). From Southanrpton. 
Monaco, Naples, Palermo, Algiers, Lisbon. 
16 days. From 28 gns. 

DUCHESS OF ATHOLL (20,000). From Liver- 
pool. Algiers, Messina, Athens, Tripoli, 
Naples, Lisbon. 20 days. From 34 gns. 


Gdynia, 


ORFORD (20,000). From London.- Naples, 
Athens, Port Said, Alexandria, Lisbon. 
Southampton. 22 days. From 37 gns. 

MOLDAVIA (17,000). From London. Cadiz, 
Algiers, Naples, Gibraltar, Corunna, 
Southampton. 15 days. From £14. 

VOLTAIRE (13,000).. From Southampton. 
Gibraltar, Ceuta, Villefranche, Naples, 
Capri, Lisbon. 18 days. From 22 gns. 


VANDYCK (13,000). From London. Gibraltar. 
Barcelona, Rapallo, Civita Vecchia, Ceuta. 


18 days. From 22 gns. 
LANCASTRIA (17,000). From Liverpool. 
Lisbon and Madeira. 9 days. From £11. 
MONTCLARE (16,400). From Liverpool. 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto; 


Niagara Falls, New York. Accompanied 
tour, occupying 24 days. £53 5s. inclusive. 

BALTonNtAa (4,000). From London. Gdynia, 
Danzig. 11 days. From £12. 

ATLANTIS (16,000). _ From Southampton. 
Palma, Tangier, Tarragona, Barcelona, 
Villefranche, Elba, Naples, Palermo. 
19 days. From 32 gns. 

ORONTES (20,000). From London. Adriatic, 
Sicily, Morocco. 20 days, From 34 gns. 

MOLDAVIA (17,000). From Southampton. 
Madeira, Teneriffe, Casablanca, Gibraltar, 
Spain. 13 days. From £12. 

BALTONIA (4,000). From London, 
Danzig. 11 days. From £12. 

STRATHAIRD (22,500). From Tondon. 
Morocco, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Sicily, 
21 days. From £33 Ist Class, £20 Tourist. 

VOLTAIRE (13,000). From Southampton. 
Adriatic, Balearic Isles, Lisbon. 23 days. 
From 28 gns. 

OrFoRD (20,000). From 
Istanbul, Athens, Sicily. 
34 gns. 

LANCASTRIA (17,000). From Liverpool. 
Ponte Delgada, Madeira, Las Palmas, 
Casablanca. 14 days. From £16. 

ARANDORA STAR (16,000). From Southamp- 





Gdynia, 


Southampton. 
20 days. From 


ton. Morocco, Malta, Sicily, Italy, 
Riviera, Spain, Portugal. 20 days. From 
36 gns, 

MONTCLARE (16,400). From Liverpool. 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tangier, Barcelona, 
Malaga. 13 days. From £12. 

VANDYCK (13,000). From * Liverpool. 
Tangier, Palma, Villefranche, Ajaccio, 
Lisbon. 18 days. From 22 gns. 


MOoOLDAVIA (17,000). From Southampton. 
Spain, Portugal, Palma, Algiers. 13 days. 
From £12. 

BALTONIA (4,000). 
Danzig. 11 days. From £12. 

ATLANTIS (16,000). From Southampton. 
Ceuta, Naples, Messina, Malta, Bizerta, 


From London. Gdynia, 


Tangier, Lisbon. 18 days. From 30 gns. 

ORONTES (20,000). From Southampton. 
Spain, Riviera, Italy, Balearic Isles, 
17 days. From 27 gns. 


Doric (16,500). From London. Casablanca, 
Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, Madeira, 
13 days. From £12, 


From 18 gns. (Boys, 








JUNE __ Oporto, Palma, 

2 Villefranche, Ajaccio 
9 Algiers, Lisbon. 
JULY Malaga, Casablanca, 
13 Teneriffe, Madeira, 

Lisbon. 
JULY Oporto, Tunis, Palermo, 
‘otor, Dubrovnik, 
27 Venice, Split, Cortu, 
Mataga. 
AU Palma, Ajaccio, Capri, 
ag Naples,» Palermo, bub- 
rovnik, Kotor, Corfu, 
Syracuse, Tunis, 
Oporto. 
SEPT. Malaga, Villefranche, 
1 Rapallo, Capri, Naples, 


Syracuse, Athens, Malta, 


Algiers, Oporto. 





ADRIATIC & GREECE 


14 DAYS 
from 
16 GNS. 
13 DAYS 


from 
15 GNS. 
21 DAYS 
from 


23 GNS. 
20 DAYS 


from 


22 GNS. 
21 DAYS 


from 


23 CNS. 


Passengers limited to 289 per Cruise. 


For full particulars apply: 


ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 





Tower Building, L’pool. 758 
Or Local Agents, 
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Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 


between San 


Francisco, 


Seattle 


or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 


the Philippines. 
Fares, including the 
Voyage, Rail across 


Canada and the 


Low 


through 
Atlantic 


U.S.A. or 
Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


And 


General Agents: T. L. DUPF & CO., * 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. 


2 
ie 
oy : 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Tel.: MON. 0221, 


or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS.  ° 

















For Tours & Cruises—better go to 


COOKS 


Berkeley St., London, W.1, and Branch Offices. 
_THE BASIS OF ALL THAT IS BEST IX TRAVEL 


THE CENTRE 
or all cruises by all lines. 
omplete chronological list of 
..over 270 cruises free on 
request, . _ 


~Head Office: 





ITALY - 


2 GRAXKD TOURS 
GERMANY - 15 days £23 
- 15 days £25 


Fully inclusive. 


eaflets on request. 
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SIX TY ila 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


IXTY years ago the Abbey Road Building Socicty 

had 100 members and assets of £2,000. To-day, the 
Society has over 250,000 members and asscts exceeding 
£45,000,000! A total of over £65,000,000 has been 
lent to enable men and women to become owners of 
their homes. That is a bare record of a remarkable 
development. ... 


Very large funds are now available from which liberal 
assistance can be given for house purchase. The service 
is courteous, economical and efficient. 


The Society has consistently encouraged a policy of 
sound planning, seemly building, and wise investment. 
It has been rewarded by the confidence of discrimina- 
ting borrowers, the co-operation of the best architects, 
builders and estate agents, and has earned the goodwill 
of all who have been associated with its public spirited 
work. Full particulars of the Mortgage Service will be sent 
gratis on application. 


SIR HAROLD BELLMAN—MANAGING DIRECTOR 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’'S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


Abbey Road Building Society. Head Office: Abbey House, Baker Street, London, N.W.1 
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Finance 
-» The Railway Outlook 


Ar first sight the outlook for Home Railways from the 
shareholders’ point of view is far from rosy. Already, 
for the first ten weeks of the present year, the receipts 
of the four trunk railways show a decrease of over 
£950,000, whereas for” the corresponding ten weeks 
of last year there was an increase of no less than £1,700,000. 
Not only so, but during the current year there is every 
robability of expenditure increasing by reason of the 

jal restoration of the cuts in wages, an increase 
which’ seems likely to be well over £1,000,000. Nor 
must it be forgotten that although during the last two 
years there has been a great improvement in net earnings 
of. English railways. the fact remains that over 
¢200,000,000 of railway capital is still receiving nothing 
in the shape of interest or dividends, 

FavouraBLeE Pornts. 

Yet in spite of these adverse points I am inclined 
totake a somewhat more hopeful view of the outlook 
for railway shareholders. In the first place it must 
be remembered that while during recent years the 
trade depression, and especially the depression in 
international trade, has prevented the full recovery 
which ‘should have taken place in railway earnings, the 
priod of depression has been accompanied not only 
by greater eccn ymies in expenditure, but, there is every 
reason to believe, by greater efficiency also in working 
and what may be equally important, by a changed view of 
the management with regard to the necessity for re- 
popularizing the railways with the travelling public. And 
while by no means overlooking the increase which has 
to be faced this year in higher amounts paid for wages, 
Iam‘inclined to lay equal stress upon the fact that at 
long last the management and the workers have been 
able'to agree upon the setting up of a new machinery 
for the settlement of disputes. For past experience 
has shown that railway shareholders have nothing so 
much to apprehend as a revival of those disputes 
leading’ to strikes which have inflicted not only 
upon. the railways, but also upon industries generally 
throughout the country, incalculable damage. 

Then again it must be remembered that greater 
freedom is now enjoyed by the railroads in the matter 
of fixing rates, while the possible effects upon road 
transport of the Road and Rail Traffic Act should not 
be overlooked. And most important of all, perhaps, is 
the result which should accrue to the railways if the 
recent judgement given in favour of the Southern Railway 
in the. matter of rating assessments is not challenged 
in the Appeal Courts, and at present no such challenge 
appears to have been offered. This decision means 
reli in the assessments of the four trunk lines of not 
far short. of £10,000,000, though, of course, the greater 
part of it has to be charged to the Freight Rebate Fund. 
All the samé the amount which conceivably will be 
tetained by the railways promises to offset the increased 
cost of wages, while, given an-nnprovement in trade, the 
greater’ efficiency of ‘the railways should mean that a 
larger part of the increase in. gross earnings will -be 
secured as net revenue than was the case some years 
ago. Tam afraid it is still a far cry to a restoration 
of the old dividends on the Ordinary-Stocks of the 
heavy lines, but on the other hand many of the prior 
charge stocks of railway companies seem to show greater 
promise than for some time past. 


U.K. Provident Institution 

# Ernics or INsuRANCE, 
ine maiden speech of Sir Ernest Benn in his position 
Chairman of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
peer 2 Provident Institution, delivered last Wednesday, 
a exceptional interest. Sir Ernest follows in the 
sera illustrious predecessors, including the late 
evelstoke (Cecil Baring), and few addresses have: 

(Continued on page 515.) 


















































Announcing; 


Investors 


Gold 


Share Trust 





An Investment in 14 
of the best established, 
dividend paying 
British gold - mining 
companies. 


This Trust has been created to fulfil the require- 
ments of investors who wish to invest in the 
profitable business of gold-mining but wish to 
spread their risk over a wide field so as not to be 
dependent on any individual mine. 

All the companies in the Trust portfolio are 
proved undertakings with good and _ progressive 
dividend records during recent years. They have 
been selected for their high earning power, rich 
ore reserves, experienced managements, and long 
lives, estimated in every case to be at least twice 
that of the Trust’s duration. All operate in British 
territory and are considered by the Managers to 
represent the soundest and wealthiest of the British 
companies, 

Based on the dividends paid in the last completed 
financial year on the shares selected, the Gross 
Annual Yield, at a price of 20s. 6d. per sub-unit, 
is over 


£7 10:0 per cent. 


This does not include any capital rights or bonuses 
of any kind. 


Sub-unit Certificates represent ownership of ‘an 
interest in the Shares of the following companies: 
ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS Cor- LurpaarDS Virrt ESTATE & 

PORATION Lib. Goto Mininc Cc. Lt, 
CONSOLIDATED MAIN REEF MODDERFONTEIN East Lib. 


MINES & ESTATE LtD. New STATE AREAS LTD. 


Crown Mines Lt, RoBINSON Deep Ltp, “ B.”’ 
GrputD PROPRIETARY Mines SuB NIGEL Ltp. 
Ltp. Van Ryn Deep Lt. 
GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING WEsT RAND CONSOLIDATED 
AREAS (MODDERFONTEIN) MINES Lib. 
CONSOLIDATED L1D, Wi_una GOLp CORPORATION 


Lake ViEw & Star Ltd, Lr, 


Sub-units may be purchased through any bank or 
stockbroker. The minimum number which may be 
purchased initially is 20. 


The Trustees: 
Royal Exchange Assurance 


The Bankers: 
Barclays Bank Limited 


For full particulars write for Booklet T to: 
' The Managers: 


Investors Specialised Fixed 
Trusts Limited 
15, Moorgate, London, E.C.2, 


Telegrams: 


Telephones: 
Infitrus Stock London. 


Metropolitan 3622. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS COMPANY MEETINGS 
ais 


- UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FUNDS INCREASE TO £22,383,979 
HOUSE PURCHASE PROGRESS 


SIR ERNEST BENN’S SPEECH 





Tur Annual Meeting of the Members of the United Kingdom Tem- 
perance and General Provident Institution was held on Wednesday, 
March 20th, at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, E.C. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Balance Sheet for the 
year 1934, the Chairman, -Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bart., said : 

I have the honour to move the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1934, being the 
ninety-fourth year in the history of the Institution. 

At December 31st last the total funds of the Institution amounted 
to £22,383,979—an increase of £647,278 over the corresponding 
figure of the previous year. This compared with an increase of 
£749,963 in 1933, the smaller increase last year being due to the 
fact that, owing to investment difficulties, single premium business 
was discouraged, and the amount received by way of single premiums 
last year was only £33,776, as compared with £205,263 in 1933. 

The Institution’s Stock Exchange assets are distributed as to 
74.4 per cent. in this country, 12.7 per cent. in the Dominions, and 
12.9 per cent in foreign countries. If we add in our non-Stock 
E-xchange assets, which are all invested in this country, we find 
that of the total assets 82.7 per cent. is invested in this country, 
8.6 per cent. in the Dominions, and only &.7 per cent. in foreign 
countries. The proportion invested in British Government securi- 
ties (including Bank of England Stock) is 40.2 per cent. of our 
Stock Exchange assets, or 27 per cent. of our total invested funds. 

The fact that only a small proportion of our assets has been 
invested in foreign countries has proved a source of strength to the 
Institution in the trying times through which the world as a whole 
has been passing in recent years. But while we are able to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the comparative security thus obtained, 
many of our members will, on broader grounds, deplore the necessity 
for following the fashion in economic nationalism and will pray for 
the speedy return of the days when by trading freely with one 
another nations were able to make their own contributions towards 
the economic well-being of the whole world. 

As to this Institution, I think we may safely claim that, as a 
result of a cautious and well-conceived investment policy in the 
years before the depression, we are now in a stronger position than 
ave have been at any previous time in our long history. 

It will interest you to notice from the certificate attached to the 
Balance Sheet that the figures take no account whatever either of 
appreciation or realized profit since December 3lst, 1932. We are 
thus in an exceptionally strong position to withstand any untoward 
market circumstances, should these unhappily arise in the future. 

EXPENSES SLIGHTLY Lower. 

Tf you will refer to the Revenue Account you will see that the 
Commission and Expenses of Management together amounted to 
£198,555, and this figure compares with £199,770 in the year 1933. 
It may seem a little odd, therefore, that although the actual expen- 
diture was less last year than in the previous year, the ratio of 
expenses to premium, which was 12.9 per cent. in 1933, is now 13.9 
per cent. The explanation is, however, simple. As I have already 
mentioned, the income of 1933 was swollen by the inclusion of over 
£200,000 received by way of Single Premiums. If this disturbing 
factor be eliminated, the ratio of expenses to premium income is 
identical for both years. 

House PurcuasE AND Lire AssuRANCE. 

Among the many signs of returning economic health, the recent 
activity in house building gives us cause for great satisfaction. In 
the closing years of the last century building activity was stimulated 
to boom proportions by the application of the leasehold system. 
The late Lord Rowallan, for so many years an invaluable member 
of your Board of Directors; as Mr. Cameron Corbett, took a leading 
part in that great movement and, according to the standards and 
abilities of the time, a marked advance in housing accommodation 
was achieved. The progress was checked, as some think, by legis- 
lation, and was, of course, wholly arrested by the War itself, with 
the result that for the past twenty years there has been a definite 
and distressing deficiency in housing. In the last few years this 
shortage has steadily diminished and the housing market has been 
re-established on more satisfactory lines. Your Institution has had 
no small part in this welcome revival, and the facilities which we 
offer in our House Purchase Department grow in favour from month 
to month Our house purchase advances for the year were 45 per 
cent. higher than in 1933. The wise combination of house purchase 
with life assurance is widely recognized as the ideal solution of this 
very important domestic and family problem. 


- Bonvs PROSPECTS. 


The Triennial Valuation will take place at the end of this year 
for the purpose of ascertaining the surplus available for distribution 


It is, of course, impossible to say now what surplus wil] be di, 
closed by the forthcoming valuation. It depends ona numby 
factors, interest earnings, mortality, &c., the operation of whieh 
cannot accurately be foretold. I may, however, be Permitted i, 
say that during the past two years, allowing for some fal] in th 
yield from surplus interest, profits have been well maintained 
if our experience continues to be favourable this year, | 820 ty 
reason to doubt that the next Bonus declaration will be of g 
thoroughly satisfactory character. 

Our CENTENARY. 

In five years’ time the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution will complete its first Century of 
glorious social service. That period will cover the remarkahy 
achievements of the latter half of the nineteenth century and thy 
changes, trials and triumphs of the twentieth. It is not 
unreasonable to prophesy that the King’s Jubilee will ina 
the final stage of convalescence from our post-War ill-health, ag 
that when we celebrate our own Centenary we shall be able t 
rejoice at the end of a period of tribulation and experiment and tly 
commencement of a new era of great human happiness and good, 





—_—_—_—, 


THE EASTERN BANK 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECORD 
MR. J. S. HASKELL’S SPEECH 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank 
Ltd., was held on March 20th at 2 and 3 Crosby Square, E.C, 

Mr. J. S. Haskell (the chairman) said that on this occasion, the 
twenty-fifth general meeting of the Bank, they had every reason to 
congratulate themselves on their record. The past 25 years had 
been trying and harassing, but they had surmounted all difficulties 
without in any way affecting the stability and credit of the Bank, 
From the first regular dividends had been paid—for 11 years in 
succession at the rate of 9 per cent.—full provision for bad and 
doubtful debts had been made out of profits, a reserve of £500,000 
had been built up, and their securities stood at appreciably higher 
prices than their book value. There was nothing outstanding whieh 
gave any undue anxiety and the Bank stood today in a stronger 
position than it had ever been. In order to mark the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Bank they were able to recommend a bonus 
of 3s. per share in addition to the final dividend of 3s., both leas 
income tax. 

At the present time credit remained cheap and plentiful at home, 
in India and in Iraq, and it was most difficult to find employment 
for their funds. Exports also, on which an exchange bank mainly 
depended for its operations, showed little resiliency. As, regarded 
India, exchange had ruled practically unchanged at the top and 
profits from that source were negligible. The favourable balance 
on merchandise was unsatisfactory compared with the balances of 
the past, and until a revival in general world conditions took place 
and India’s products commanded higher prices, a substantial 
improvement could not be expected. 

At home, economic conditions had continued steadily to improve 
and confidence was being restored. Money was cheap and was 
circulating freely. Industries concerned with the home trade con- 
tinue to show better results and the export trade showed some 
improvement. The dark spot was the increased imports of manu 
factured goods, making the adverse balance of trade greater during 
the past year. The only method of decreasing the visible balance 
was to import less generally and produce more foodstuffs. 

There was no need for a “new deal” in this country. The 
National Government had succeeded in restoring and maintaining 
confidence, stimulating trade and reducing unemployment to 4 
level considered impossible in 1932. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








For generous Annuity 
terms apply to 


the 
CONFEDERATION 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1871 as a Limited Company) 


Increased return granted for each 
month of age completed. 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Assets exceed £20,000,000. 








in the form of Bonuses on With-profit Policies then in force, 
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exceeded in interest that which has just been delivered 
py-Sir Ernest Benn. 

“The Report which he had to present to the share- 
holders was an excellent one, the number of policies 
issued during the year constituted the largest new 
business ever attained in one year, while the balance- 
sheet is an exceptionally strong one, and Sir Ernest 
drew attention to the fact that the figures take no account 
whatever either of appreciation or realized profit since 
December 31st, 1932. The Company is thus in an 
exceptionally strong position to withstand any untoward 
market circumstances, should such unhappily arise in 
the future. 
, SoctaL WELL-BEING. 

A point, however, which was emphasized by Sir Ernest 
Benn, and which imparted originality and importance 
to his address, was his reference to the services rendered 
by his own and other Insurance companies to social 
well-being. Not a few will agree with Sir Ernest when he 
affirmed that the disturbed condition of the world is 
not alone due to mistakes in public administration, but 
also to a very general forgetfulness of the economic 
and even the ethical and moral foundations upon which 
social well-being depends. The world might do worse, 
said Sir Ernest, “‘ in repairing that forgetfulness than 
examine the principles upon which Institutions like our 
own are founded, for they are very closely related to the 
essential principles of the good life, using ‘ good’ in the 
very widest sense of the term.” Insurance thoughts, 
Sir Ernest maintained, ‘“‘ are long-distance thoughts 
and have a better perspective than the hand-to-mouth 
opportunism which tends to absorb so much of our 
attention in public affairs.” 

SacriFIcE BeroreE BENEFIT. 

. Sir Ernest then emphasized the fact that insurance 
gives thought, perhaps even more thought, to the future 
than to the present, recognizing that sacrifice must 
come before benefit and that the future is more important 
than the present in any plan of life which includes pro- 
gress. Citing his own Company as an instance in point, 
Sir-Ernest Benn declared that for nearly a century the 
United Kingdom Provident Institution had increased 
its assets and its responsibilities towards its members 
for whom these increasing assets are held in trust. Surely, 
he suggested, ‘‘ a useful example to a world which has 
latterly been tempted to ignore that principle in its 
public affairs.” Sir Ernest was unable to resist con- 
trasting this policy of forethought on the part of Insurance 
companies with the somewhat different attitude taken by 
modern Governments. Passing from a consideration 
of insurance accounts to those of the nation, he pointed 
out that in the pre-War year the National Debt, on 
the debit side, figured at £716,000,000, while on the 
credit side among many other items we had Life Assurance 
Funds amounting to £437,000,000. In other words, 
the people of 1913, in so far as they left their political 
liabilities to posterity, also provided a cover of 61 per 
cent. of the total with a life assurance asset. Today, 
however, we have the National Debt entered at over 
£7,000,000,000 and the total of all the life funds standing 
at £1,054,000,000, or a cover of only 14.2 per cent. A 
consideration of these facts, Sir Ernest believed, 
inevitably leads to the conclusion that there must 

no more public borrowing unless and until the savings 
of the nation have been brought into better proportion 
to its liabilities, 

F ARTIFICIAL INFLUENCES. 

_Sir Ernest also had something to say with regard to 
a*tificial conditions which existed today. 
age always been accustomed to consider that a fall 

commodity prices involved a rise in the price of 

belitieal” interference with natural economic forces by 

the oe a has been such that we have now witnessed 

hovel prin of commodities and securities both 

Pater. n the same direction. It is partly because this 

ment is artificial, unnatural and politically planned 
(Continued on page 516.) 
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ESTATE 


DUTIES 
by a 


Ix THESE post-war years 
Estate Duty has become more productive 
to the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


‘The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


‘Tiere is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
the savings of a life-time or inherited 
wealth. 


B, means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty, likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
obviates also the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities. 


Pilea, ceveneemeetes may be made where- 
by the Duty can be paid direet to the 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE IS 
OBTAINED. . 


The completion of the coupon below 
commits you to nothing. But it may lead 
to peace of mind jor yourself and the 
gratitude of those you wish to benefit. 





To The 





NAME.. 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


ADDRESS 





S.P. 22/3/35 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


I desire particulars of a Whole Life 
Policy which will ensure the payment at 


death of £2... 
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THE CORRECT ECONOMY 
FOR THE MACHINE AGE 


The Economie Policy which MUST be Pursued if 
Prosperity is to be Achieved and Maintained. 


By A. G. MeGREGOR 


JOHN A. HOBSON, the eminent Economist, says: 
“... Mr. McGregor stands unique, both in his intellectual 
grasp of the problem as a single whole and / 

in the logic of the policy he advocates.” 7) 6 net 
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Parker Street + Kingsway + London - W.C. 2 














The New English Weekly | 


A REVIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 
Founded by the late A. R. ORAGE, 

SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Weekly Notes: Consistent analysis of, and con- 

structive Commentary on, Current Events. 

The Credit Forum: a continuous Review of World 
Economic developments. 

Discussion of all the latest Monetary and Economic 
Publications and of Music, Art, Drama 
and Literature. 

Price 6d. weekly—of all Newsagents and from the 
“New English Weekly,’ 38 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
Postal subscription 30/- yearly. 























“My dear young lady, 

you mustn’t worry... 

the Brand’s Essence will soon 
| revive his strength” 












When the power and will 
to fight back to health must 


be sustained in a sufferer I n sickness ive 
almost too gravely ill to & 


hold out at all... when an B o) 
enfeebled patient has to be R AN D S 
restored to strength yet the 

very thought of food is ee are ee 
repugnant to him... at SSENCE 
such times of crisis 


Brand’s revives 


doctors turn usually to 
strength 





Brand’s Essence. 


WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, 
TAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU 








From chemists everywhere 
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that in the opinion of Sir Ernest Benn the world sj 
lacks that confidence and sense of stability which ey 
only arise from the natural workings of natural fore 
springing from natural causes. 

Not a few men in the business world will, I fancy, age 
with Sir Ernest Benn. ArtTuur W, Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


PoxiricaL ALARMS. 
THE Stock Markets, which last week showed signs of 
recovering, received a fresh shock at the beginning of thig 
week from the startling news that Germany was re-estab. 
lishing conscription and making arrangements for a large 
standing army. Although there has been alarm for some 
time past owing to the belief that Germany was seeretly 
rearming, this open declaration and defiance of one of the 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, however much it may 
have cleared the air in disclosing openly Germany’s intention, 
nevertheless occasioned grave concern. Prices on Monday 
fell fairly heavily in most departments, almost the only 
exception being a rise in armament shares and a rise in the 
price of wheat—neither of them very healthy movements 
in the circumstances. When, however, the terms of the 
British Note to Germany were published, and more especially 
when the prompt acceptance of it by Germany, with a 
renewal of the invitation to Sir John Simon, became known, 
markets rallied generally and there was a renewal of hopes 
that out of a seemingly unfavourable development good 
might yet come in the shape of co-operation by Germany 
in securing the peace of the world. 

* * * % 

Mapie’s Report. 

The latest report of Maple and Co. Ltd. is a cheery one, 
The profits show a rise of about £12,000 on the previous 
vear and reach the respectable total of £219,479. The 
dividend on the Ordinary shares is simply maintained at 
5 per cent., but £8,000 more is carried forward and the profit 
is reached after providing for depreciation. The _balance- 
sheet shows a large holding of cash, namely, £248,906, against 
£192,860 a year ago. At the present price of the Ordinary 
shares, namely, 21s. 6d., the yield to the investor is approxi 
mately £4 12s. 6d. per cent. 

* * * * 
Parnt Prorirs. 

The recent increase in the dividend on the Ordinary capital 
of Pinchin, Johnson and Company, the paint manufacturers, 
from 15 to 17} per cent., prepared the market for a good 
Report. It now appears that the total profit for the year 
was £317,083 as compared with £250,956 in the previous 
year. All departments contributed to the improved results 
and the oversea companies showed very gratifying progress. 
The Directors are now proposing to create 300,000 new 4 per 
cent. Second Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each and 
subscribers of these shares at par will be entitled to subscribe 
for one new Ordinary Share at 28s. for every four new Prefer- 
ence Shares. Resolutions for carrying out the proposals 
are to be submitted at a meeting on April 8th. The ordinary 
general meeting will be held, however, on the 27th of this 
month. The present price of the Ordinary Shares (10s. 
Shares) is just on 40s., so that on the latest dividend the 
present yield to the ayntine is taal - 7s. 6d. per cent. 

CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA. : 

The accounts of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China for the past year show great steadiness as regards 
the main items of the balance-sheet. The dividend is main- 
tained at the rate of 14 per cent., and the profit for the year 
was £466,044 against £467,467 in the previous year. 
sum of £25,000 is again added to the Pension Fund and - 
Directors are setting aside £50,000 to Contingencies may 
carrying forward £177,395. The figures of the balance-ahest 
appear to indicate somewhat better trade conditions, 1 
the total of Loans have expanded during the year by over 
£3,000,000. 

* * * * 
A WEetcoME IMPROVEMENT. 

The results of the English Steel Corporation—a concern 
which was formed to fuse and rationalize the steel mating 
activities of Vickers, Armstrongs and Cammell leet -@5 
most encouraging results for the year 1934, It may be reca or 
that for 1932 there was a trading loss, before Lege 
depreciation, of £219,495; in 1933 there was a 218,550 
profit of £176,040, reduced, however, to a net profit o nere 
after providing for Debenture interest and paige 
£100,000 to Depreciation. For last year, however, 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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START WITH A 
SMALL BUNGALOW 


Boulton & Paul Bungalows are made from standard 
interchangeable units and can be developed at no 
great cost as and when required. A two-roomed 
bungalow (lined) may be had for £45. It will give 
lasting service, and in addition prove Bone-dry, 
Cool in Summer, and Warm in Winter. 


Over 35 plans, photographs and prices are given in 
Catalogue 854. Write for a copy. 


@ Timber lasts. Timber is dry. Timber is 
inexpensive and easy to repair. Many of the 
oldest houses existing to-day are built of Timber. 


BouLTon & Pau Ltp., 
NORWICH 


“The Old Equtable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assuance to the world.” 


It has o shareholders, pays no 
commissn, and thus provides 
unusual >enefits for its members. 
It tramcts any class of life 
assuranc or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurarce Society 


founded 1762) 


19 Coleman treet, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANKOF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporat: by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 TREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office, Temporar Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1, 

Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund > £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve si ‘ai om abe £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Prrietors under the Charter £4,500,000 





London Office and Showrooms: 139 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 


Letters of Credit and Drts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted tbugh the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and Ne Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








The EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 
CiIGARETTE 
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The difference may not 
be pronounced, but it is 
always there... a mellow- 
ness, a mild flavour, a 
delightful character, which 
is appreciated by all dis- 
criminating smokers, 

20 ror 1/4 

50 ,, 3/3 


50 (tins) 3/4 
100 For 6/4 


PLAIN OR CORK-T?PED 
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(Continued from age 516.) 


a trading profit of £498,908. Atr deducting £62,295 for 
Debenture interest and other sumfor Sinking Fund, works 
dismantled and reconstructed, andiepreciation, there is still 
a balance of £258,893. In the préious year, however, there 
was a debit balance of £241,773,0 now there is a credit 
balance of £17,120. 

* * * * 

Jump IN PorITs. 

The report of Godfrey Phillipsfor 1934 shows that the 
profit for that year rose sharply om £127,684 to £207,836, 
though the costs of winding up theoupon-trading plan have 
been charged against the Reserviof £134,220 appearing in 
the last balance-sheet as earmarki for that purpose and for 
development. This Reserve has becentirely absorbed, without 
the amount quite suflicing to meethe charges inv olv ed, and 
the small balance has been charge to trading account. Out 
of the profits the interest on thei per cent. Notes requires 
£6,250 and the Preference dividers £52,500. The Ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent. absorbs further £81,300, but the 
Reserve Account has been raisecto £1,000,000 by adding 
£50,000. The Ordinary Shares f Godfrey Phillips now 
stand at about 42s. .. thereby givinan approximate yield to 
the investor of about 4} per cer, . WW. I. 


—- 
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The Spectator” Crossword No, 13 

By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firg 
correct solution of this weck’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions Should be oy 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our next issue.]} 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, ital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,60( Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve,£1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS ar GRANTED on the _ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States d Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are alsonade. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are receed for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIL] LONDON, E.C. 3. 





UFFERERS om Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Arthritis another painful affections can 
obtain definite ref by using the “Qray” 
Radio-Active Comess—simple, effective, harm- 
less. May be rchased for cash, deferred 
payments, or “hid by the week. Has only 
to be tried to pro its unique merit. 


RADIUM ELECRIC LTD., 
S.W.1. 





Write to 
24 GROSVENOR GARDENS, ONDON, 
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Doors of Opjortunity 


stand open wie 


in E.C. Africa ind Tibet 


Moravian Missionaries are 
pressing forwrd and have entered 
those doors rith the Message of 
the Gospel. 

Having gined ground for the 
extension of ;od’s Kingdom, they 
are anxious;o maintain it, but 
our funds dmot permit us to send 
them the suport they so sorely 
need. 

The posibn causes grave con- 
cern. Yournelp is needed. Will 
you give it 





Native CulLpren 


Contributions may be sent to 
CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairmn and Hon. Secretary, 
70a BASINGHALL STREET LONDON, E.C. 2. 
President: SIR GEORGE H. HUE, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 
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ACROSS 

. Words lacking grammatical 

sequence. 

12. In 6. 

13. lf you ask where the cause 
of your obesity lay, I 
would reply this, though 
it be to inspire folly. 

15. Black-headed person of 
musical note ? 


7. A short day of the week. 
8. Akin to love, so they say. 
9 rev. In 30. 

10. A man never seems to be 

born this way. 

11. Spiral head-ornament. 

14 rev, The ends of 27’s father. 
16 rev. Of a long-headed race. 
17. In spirits together. 
18. 15 would be an etcher with- 


— 


19. This should be pulled out this, if I did rot 
violently. interfere. 

21 rev. Famous German siren. 20. There’s confusion about this 

22 rev. Is out of 29 down. topic. 

23. Together with six, thisisthe 24. Effective way to prevent 4 
name of 27’s father. speech. — 

27. King famed in romantic 25 rev. Goes with many a bow. 
legend. 26. Necessity of the drama. 

29. At rest. 28. Employment should not be 


hard to get. 


30. Work a certain time, so to 
29 rev. What are the purposes 


speak, even though it is 


laborious. of a confused country ? 
32. The point of the matter. 31. Most of 33. 
33. As soon as—— it comes to 34 7vev. See 36. 
this. 36 rev. Horny capsule with 34 


35 rev. Sine of complement of 
given angle. 

37. Nothing to it. 

38. This astounding fellow is 

very largely a fantastic 

liar. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 129 


DOWN 
. A fruity piece of mechanism? 
. Sailor with a short neck. 
. Always about us. 
. OF 10. 
ve ET. 
. See 23. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 129 is Mr. O. R. Coombe, 
50a Friends Road, Croydon. 


The greatest of all human undertakings 
MARRIAG E—. iting to you immeasurable happiness 
or—bitter disillusionment. It is = 
your power to ensure successful and happy marriage, and a famous series oS pe 
of which over half a million have already been sold, are available to help 
his end, 
ie Rieted King, in the . readers will live to be everlastingly 
— to » nontag sl 
Another well-known Reviewer says:— Pe 
to those who wish to understand and appropriate to the full the possi 
married life.” 








Tatler,” says:—" 


“These books should be of the pati 


Let these books help you. Send for full descriptive lists 1 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. Rice 
26 Charing Cross Road, London, W. C.2 


————> 
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